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THE STORY 
BEHIND 
THE COVER 


ATURE’S § slow-poke, the com- 

mon Eastern skunk portrayed on 
ihe front cover, is no stranger to 
Pennsylvanians. He has certainly been 
smelled, if not seen, by all. No wild 
animal probably has fewer friends 
than this meandering member of the weasel tamily. 

Those who try to strike up too close a friendship with a skunk usually 
get only a rear view of the cat-sized furbearer of field an forest. And when 
he turns his back, stamps the ground with his forefeet, utters a low growl 
and raises his bushy tail in a curving arch, WATCH OUT! In an instant 
two tiny jets of amber-colored, oily fluid known as butyl mercapton will be 
expelled from glands at the base of his tail. The effective range of a skunk’s 
“calling card” is six to ten feet, and his defence may be temporarily blinding 
if the liquid gets into the eyes. If you err in handling a skunk, the memory 
and odor will be with you for a long time. 

In August skunk families present an interesting sight as the mother leads 
from two to six young “‘stinkers’” across open fields or woodland glens in 
search of crickets, grasshoppers, mice, fruits and berries. Born in May, 
young skunks are blind and nearly hairless at birth. They do not mature 
until about six months old and remain with their mother throughout the 
summer and fall. Although not true hibernators, skunks do weather out 
winter cold and storms in dens, as many as a dozen or more animals sharing 
the same shelter at times. They much prefer to use natural cavities under 
rocks, logs and man-made buildings or the burrows built by their outdoor 
neighbors, the fox and woodchuck. When skunks dig their own dens, the 
burrows are very se!dcm long or deep. Best way to discourage these unwanted 
house guests under camps, farm buildings, or other human dwellings is to 
seal all openings in the foundations. Naphthalene flakes or moth ball may 
also be effective in “out-gassing’” and driving skunks from beneath buildings. 
Grubs and beetles, which rank high as a favorite skunk dish, often draw 
skunks into digging undesirable holes in golf courses and lawns but getting 
rid of the insects (which are themselves mighty damaging to turf) usually 
causes the black and white mammals to seek other, grubbier pastures. 

Chief complaint against the skunk stems from the common belief that 
the scented animal is a serious menace to game bird populations. It is true 
that skunks are fond of egg feasts from the homes of waterfowl, grouse, 
pheasants and other ground-nesting birds. Beneficial skunk habits, however, 
should be weighed against such occasional robbing of bird nests, raids on 
poultry yards, and scenting warm summer evenings. The bulk of a skunk’s 
diet consists of insects and mice which are highly destructive to farm crops, 
while thousands of Pennsylvania trappers prize the black and white pelts 
which are widely used in the fur trade. 
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Editorial we: 


lo Closed Season 


be THE best American tradition, countless Pennsylvanians 
this month will be taking advantage of their right to bear 
arms. The echoes of high-power varmint rifles held in the hands 
of avid woodchuck hunters will sound across many Keystone 
valleys while other sportsmen will be busy preparing sporting 
arms for coming hunting seasons. This freedom with firearms, 
enjoyed by few other nations, has its roots in our historic past, 
lives in our national record of war and peace, is glorified by 
every modern medium of public information, and influences 
all American age groups. 


Especially in young hearts and minds does this valuable, 
fundamental right live with vigor and determination. Almost 
from infancy, American boys and girls are encouraged to be- 
come marksmen in the best manner of our famous pioneers. 
Television, radio, movies, comic books, even toy manufacturers 
instill in young minds the desire to shoot, whether it be cow- 
boy cap pistols, ray gun from outer space, or just the old, lethal 
.22 rifle. 

All too often, unfortunately, this natural or promoted interest 
in weapons is not accompanied by the proper sense of responsi- 
bility. The six-year-old who daily “kills” the neighborhood gang 
with his toy six-shooter may become the sixteen-year-old 
adolescent who dangerously points a loaded rifle at plinking 
companions. The youngster who aimlessly plays with imitation 
weapons can develop into the oldster who is careless with 
dangerous deer rifles. 


The answer to safe hunting, of course, centers on gun safety 
education and training. Preventive laws and parental restric- 
tions will never stop all accidents with firearms. But good habits 
developed in youth will last a lifetime. Summertime offers a 
golden opportunity for this safety training. On weekend out- 
ings or vacation trips the small bore rifle can supply “plinking” 
enjoyment as well as predator or groundhog hunting for the 
boy-dad team. The necessity for safe backstops behind targets 
can easily be explained while the possibility of dangerous 
ricochets on water surfaces may be demonstrated. The manner 
of handling a firearm, always, so that neither shooter or another 
can be hurt should be taught and practiced as recreation. 

Whether a tyro hunter becomes a true sportsman or a game 
hog, a safe shooting companion or a menace, depends largely 
upon parental guidance and training before as well as during 
the hunting seasons. There should be no closed season on gun 
safety training. 


LET’S MAKE HUNTING SAFER AND MORE PLEASANT 
IN 1953. 
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By Robert L. Snyder and Harvey A. Roberts 


ip THIS day of increased hunting 
pressure and shrinking game bags, 
the recent northward extension of 
the wild turkey range in Pennsylva- 
nia has been most gratifying to the 
hunters of the State and to the 
Game Commission. Within fifteen 
years the wild turkey has expanded 
its range from about 2,000,000 acres 
to over 13,000,000 acres. To the 
sportsman this means more recrea- 
tion and the privilege of hunting 
this magnificent bird in nearly every 
mountainous county. To the Game 
Commission it has meant pride of ac- 
complishment—a job well done. 

A sobering factor in this rosy pic- 
ture is that the bulk of the turkeys 
are now killed on the newly extended 
range in the northern half of the 
State. The south-central portion, 
which only a few years ago repre- 
sented the entire turkey range in 
the Commonwealth, now produces 
comparatively few birds. The legal 
kill between 1915 and 1940 averaged 
about 4,100 wild turkeys per year. 
During the past two years, the har- 





vest has averaged slightly over 9,000 
birds. Figure 1 shows a comparison 
between county kill figures for 1938 
and 1952. This map clearly shows 
how the bulk of she wild turkey 
population has shifted to the north- 
central portion of the State. 

According to numerous early re- 
ports, the wild turkey was common 
to almost all of the wooded sections 
of the State before the white man 
came. The forest was almost entirely 
virgin and a bounteous winter food 
supply was available in the form of 
heavy mast crops. Chestnuts, beech- 
nuts, and acorns were produced in 
great quantities. Cover conditions 
were favorable and the many grassy 
openings in the primeval forests 
provided ideal conditions for rearing 
the young. 

The decrease of the original range 
was brought about largely by agri- 
culture and iumbering activities, 
along with the loss of the former 
annual chestnut crop. 

A survey by Latham conducted in 
1937 and 1938 placed the size of the 
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turkey range at approximately 
2,000,000 acres. At that time the 
range covered 28 counties in the 
State, and was confined almost en- 
tirely to the oak-pine forests in the 
Ridge and Valley, or Vallemont, 
Region. The topography in the south- 
ern half of the State differs greatly 
from that in the north-central area. 
In the Ridge and Valley Region are 
found long, narrow-topped moun- 
tains with precipitous sides. These 
may extend as far as fifty to one hun- 
dred miles, broken only by occasional 
narrow gaps. The tops are rarely a 
half mile wide and may be merely 
a few feet across. All the mountains 
and ridges in this region run parallel. 


The decade preceding World War 
I marked an era of wild turkey 
abundance in_ the south-central 
counties, with Franklin, Fulton, Bed- 
ford, Juniata and Huntingdon Coun- 
ties boasting large populations. Ex- 
cept for several local increases of 
short duration, the general popula- 
tion trend has been downward 
since that time. 





Following the establishment of the 
State Wild Turkey Farm in 1929, at- 
tempts were made to bring back the 
wild turkey in counties outside the 
south-central range. For the most 
part the liberation of captive-reared 
birds in these sections met only with 
failure, and for a time the Game 
Commission confined its turkey man- 
agement activities to the established 
range. Fortunately for the hunters 
of Pennsylvania conditions in other 
parts of the State gradually im- 
proved and suddenly the turkey be- 
gan to establish itself in areas which 
had been devoid of the species for 
many years. 


Today the future of turkey hunt- 
ing in the Keystone State appears to 
be secure. Now this magnificent 
game bird is found in all but ten 
counties in the State (Figure 3). The 
range has increased to encompass 
approximately 22,000 square miles or 
13,000,000 acres. The most productive 
part of the State includes McKean, 
Potter, Elk, Cameron, Clearfield 
and Centre Counties. Huntingdon 


WILD TURKEY KILL BY COUNTIES-1938 & 1952 
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THE WILD TURKEY RANGE IN PENNSYLVANIA- 1938 
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FIGURE 2 


THE WILD TURKEY RANGE IN PENNSYLVANIA TODAY 
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County in the old range is still pro- 
ducitig a good harvest. 

Wild turkeys are thriving in the 
birch-beech-maple_ forests to the 
north. The topography found here 
is in direct contrast to the type of 
terrain in the south. The mountains 
are for the most part comparatively 
short, run in all directions and have 
large flat tops, usually several miles 
in width. 

While a complete study of the 
changes bringing about this great ex- 
pansion has not been completed, a 
few reasons for it are apparent. Un- 
doubtedly mother nature has played 
the greatest part in the expansion. 
The forests have matured consider- 
ably since the last extensive lumber- 
ing operations and the understory 
has opened up, hastened by the large 
deer herds in recent years. Conditions 
for rearing the young are nearly ideal 
with a good supply of insects in the 
many old fields bordering the forested 
areas. The Game Commission pro- 
vided the basic stock for the increase 
with game farm liberations and pro- 
tected the birds with closed seasons 
until they became established. The 


inaccessibility of the new range com- 
bined with the inexperience of the 
hunters made it possible for the 
birds to survive subsequent hunting 
seasons in great numbers. 

The food habits of the turkeys in 
this region are still somewhat -of a 
mystery. When the beechnut crop is 
good there is no shortage of winter 
food, but this crop is very erratic. Re- 
cent food habit studies indicate that 
black cherry, grapes, sedges and 
grasses are important winter items. 
Winter feeding programs are evi- 
dently helpful during periods of deep 
snow. 

The present situation is indeed 
gratifying but there is no room for 
complacency. The history of the wild 
turkey on the long established south- 
central range should be warning 
enough. Wild turkey management in 
Pennsylvania should be based on a 
thorough knowledge of existing con- 
ditions on all parts of the range. Ef- 
forts will be directed toward uncover- 
ing facts which can be used to insure 
the perpetuation of the sport of tur- 
key hunting in Pennsylvania. 

The End 





Hunting and Fishing Enthusiasts at All-time High 


From July 1951 to June 1952, the number of persons in the 
United States who participated in hunting and fishing reached 
+. a new high, the Wildlife Management Institute reports. Figures 
yp. released recently by the U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service reveal 

that the states sold nearly 14 million licenses to. hunters and 
more than 17 million to fishermen during that period. 
: These outdoor enthusiasts paid out $70,603,207 in license 
> fees, a figure which, when considered by itself, is quite impres- 
: sive. No current information is available, however, on the 
amount of money hunters and fishermen spent for equipment, 
© transportation, lodging, and the many miscellaneous items which 
~ add to the comtort and convenience of participants in these 

, sports. This sum most surely would exceed the four billion 
dollars which is estimated to have been spent for these purposes 
in 1947 when license sales for each sport were around 12 mil- 
lion. Paradoxically, the smallest portion of the sportsmen’s ex- 
penditures goes to the conservation agencies who are. charged 
with the responsibility of providing him with harvestable crops 
of game and fish. 











































By John H. Day 


Starlit August 


UGUST brings vacation time to 

the timberlands. The birds -have 
left the stage to change their cos- 
tumes. This is their ‘resting time, 
their moulting time. The _ robins 
make little noise save the sound of 
their fluttering in the shady under- 
brush. Now, in the fullness of the 
fruits and the ripening of the grains, 
there is no need for onerous labor. 
The young have left the nest. Food 
overflows. This is opulent middle 
age—age with its soberness. 

August days are for the most part 
tranquil days. The fret and hurry of 
the season are over. On the threshold 
of autumn Nature dreams and medi- 
tates. She ripens and hardens her 
growths and begins to make ready 
for winter. 

The blacksnake stretches beneath 
the sun on last year’s leaves, too 
indolent to care for anything. He 
left his Yast year’s skin hanging long 
ago in a thorn bush. Now he, too, 
takes his summer ease. A mouse or 
toad is digesting comfortably halfway 
down his length. He will move on 
if you insist but not in any rush. 
This August is his vacation too. 

Now that the birds are gorged on 
berries and seeds, the gauzy-winged 
residents are on vacation also. The 
undergrowth and the tree tops fairly 
hum with them. A flycatcher lazily 
takes his toll of this bounty, but for 
the most part the “bugs” now en- 
joy high carnival. 






Se 


In their time of mating and _ par- 
enthood the birds kept the woods 
a-clatter. Now they have sown their 
wild oats and have settled down, too 
indolent to talk. The rain crow gulps 
its odd call now and then and the 
field sparrow runs his scales even in 
the heat of noon, but for the most 
part August is the summer’s siesta, 
when all things mope, as in a trance. 

The countryman is partial to 
August’s evenings. There is a kind 
of quiet in a summer evening which 
is like nothing else in the world. 
After a muggy day at the desk, with 
phones jangling and tempers fraying, 
there is wonderful relaxation in just 
sitting out under the dreamy sky 
and feeling the cool of evening come 
softly over the meadows. The sky 
runs a flaming gamut until the sun 
dips beyond the green hills, and then 
it becomes lilac and deep purple. 

Then the summer gets its golden 
spoon and pours all the world a long, 
cool nightcap from the vintage moon. 
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The countryman sits bemused until 
the damp mist starts rolling up from 
the valley, watching the few remain- 
ing fireflies weave their ancient pat- 
terns on the sable tapestry of the 
night. 

And when the moon has run her 
course, starlit August takes a back 
seat to no one in sheer breath-tak- 
ing sky pageantry. There is only one 
other month of the year whose skies 
can vie with those of August, and 
that is February, when a great com- 
pany of notables assembles under the 
celestial canopy. But in August the 
galaxy shines the brightest, the Swan 
flies highest and the very sky itself 
showers its sparks earthward in bril- 
liant spates of “shooting stars.” 

Starlit August is something special 
in the outdoors calendar. The coun- 
tryman seeks out remote roadways 
through the hills and while mists 
silver all the valleys below he watches 
the familiar stars marking with 
bright curves the printless steps of 
time. 

The ancient love of simple star- 
gazing has been ridiculed by exact 
scientists, who would bury it under 
the avalanche of mathematics and 
physics which constitute modern as- 
tronomy. But the countryman re- 
fuses to wade through the welter of 
geometry and trigonometry just to 
be able to locate the Swan and the 
Northern Crown. He learns to know 
the Big Dipper and the north star 
and from these starting points traces 
out the constellations in his own 
way. 

Tonight, if the skies are clear, look 
straight up at about 10 o'clock day- 
light saving time. That bright star 
which outshines all its neighbors is 
Vega, in the group known as the 
Lyre. Now find the Big Dipper and 
follow the curve of the handle in an 
imaginary line across the heavens. 
This will bring you to the first mag- 
nitude star Arcturus, which is at the 
lower point of the constellation 
Bootes. 


Between Arcturus and Vega an 
imaginary line will first pass through 
the Corona Borealis, or Northern 
Crown, and the constellation Hercu- 
les. The crown is a small and circular 
star-group which the Indians knew 
as the council circle. It looks like a 
circle of jewels with one large one 
in the middle of the string, which has 
earned it the name of the diamond 
necklace in the sky. 

The step from the Crown to the 
Cross is natural and easy in the Au- 
gust sky. If you will start again at 
the Big Dipper and drawn a line 
upward from the middle of the bowl 
about three dipper lengths, until it 
meets the Milky Way, you will have 
reached the Northern Cross, which 
is also called Cygnus, the Swan. Here 
the bright star at the top of the Cross, 
or tail of the Swan, is known as 
Neneb. 

The Swan flies forever southward 
along the Milky Way and deep in 
the south these starlit August nights 
you will find Scorpio, with the red 
Antares as its signal star, trailing its 
scaly length. Believe it or not, the 
smouldering Antares is said by as- 
tronomers to be 330 times the diame- 
ter of our sun. Many star gazers 
have mistaken the cluster of stars in 
the tail of the scorpion for a comet. 


Once you have Vega and Deneb 
spotted you will note that a third 
bright star joins these two to form 
a clearly-defined triangle. This is 
Altair, further identified by two 
small companions, one on either side 
and all three in a line. Altair is in 
the constellation Aquila, or the 
Eagle. Just to the northeast of Altair 
is a little diamond-shaped cluster of 
stars known as Job’s Coffin. The 
countryman peers at this odd-shaped 
casket and wonders how Job ever 
got inside. 


Most wonderfully imaginative are 
the mythological and legendary pic- 
tures which the ancient star-gazers 
dreamed up as they gazed in wonder 
at the ever-changing panorama over- 
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CORRECTION 


Through an oversight the addresses 
of the Field Division Headquarters 
in the Northcentral and South- 
eastern Divisions were erroneously 
listed at their old addresses. They 
should read: 


Northcentral Division—M. E. Sher- 
man, Supervisor, 214% E. Water 
Street, Lock Haven. Phone: 5400 


Southeast Division—M. D. Stewart, 
Supervisor, 1009 N. Eighth Street, 
Reading. Phone: 4-2661 











head. It takes some stout imagining 
to see Bootes and his two dogs chas- 
ing the Great Bear. Or even to pic- 
ture Cygnus winging his way ever 
southward. 

Starlit August is indeed full of 
interesting conjecture to the coun- 
tryman who would know the summer 
constellations better. What of the 
Dragon, who slides his sinuous form 
between the Lyre and the pole star? 
Or of Pegasus, the winged horse who 
Hies up from the east over the head 
of Aquarius, the Waterbearer? They 
are a large and notable company. 
Track them down in the skies to- 
night and then hunt up their biog- 
raphies. You will find the time de- 
lighttully well spent. 

The notorious Black Widow has 
been using our tranquil valley habi- 
tation as a base for her devious pur- 
suits. Taking up abode in the dark 
recesses beneath our trash burner, 
she lured countless innocents to an 
untimely end in her tangled web 
of deceit. A sleek enchantress, she 
set off her “widow's” garb with a 
single bright red hour-glass-shaped 
beauty spot in the center of her 
ample bosom. And as with many 
scheming widows she bestowed a 
lethal kiss of death on all who suc- 
cumbed to her seductive wiles. 


She would still be operating from 
her hidden lair had not the burner 


rusted out and required replacement. 
I] heaved the metal drum onto the 
wheelbarrow, lifting with one hand 
on the bottom. When I got the 
old burner upended on the barrow 
there was the glistening black spider 
not two inches from my thumb. 

The black widow is really not as 
black as she is painted. Her bite of 
itself is rarely fatal. But she should 
be treated with utmost respect, for 
one nip can make the victim very, 
very sick, and can cause acute, agoniz- 
ing pain. Her husband is a tiny, in- 
offensive little fellow. To the widows 
must be given credit for all poisonous 
injury to animals and man. 

While more common in the south, 
the black widow may be found in 
any of the northern states. Any dark 
hideout, under trash piles, in out- 
buildings or similar locales, may be 
adopted as the site for her snare. 
Hereabouts she has been found oc- 
cupying shaly railroad embankments, 
probably having dropped off a fast 
freight from points south. 

The black siren under our trash 
burner is the first of these famous 
spiders that I have encountered on 
our home acres. They are not ag: 
gressive and probably never bite ex- 
cept in self defense when in some 
way they are accidentally squeezed 
against the body. Actually, on a dry- 
weight basis, the widow’s venom is 
about fifteen times as potent as that 
of the prairie rattlesnake, but the 
much smaller quantity minimizes the 
lethal effect. 


We corralled the spider, whose 
body is somewhat larger than an old- 
fashioned shoe button, in a glass jar, 
and kept her happy with an oc 
casional fly. Next day she journeyed 
off to a neighboring museum, to 
lend her glamour to a tray of com- 
panions who wound up their seduc- 
tive careers in a less-exciting contri- 
bution to science. 

Mr. Protoparce Sexta came by to 
pay us a short visit the other even- 
ing. After dining sumptuously on 
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some of our best Rutgers tomato 
vines, Mr. Sexta allowed himself to 
be formally announced by one of the 
kittens, who found him cruising 
along through the rear lawns toward 
the house. We brought him in and 
put him through a police court 
“jineup” on the writing desk, using a 
pin-point flashlight and a _ hand 
magnifying glass to better establish 
his criminal identity. 

Stripped of his scientific alias, Mr. 
Sexta immediately became the com- 
mon tomato worm, that fearsome big 
green caterpillar often found denud- 
ing all foliage from tomato and 
potato vines in the summer garden. 
He is one of the most interesting 
creatures to be encountered during 
the drowsy days of mid-August. 


A few weeks ago he had wriggled 
free of a tiny egg case deposited by 
his thoughtful parent right in the 
middle of breakfast—a broad tomato 
leaf. Possessed of a ravenous appetite, 
he immediately devoured that break- 
fast and kept on through lunch, din- 
ner and late supper. His days became 
a sort of continued tomato smorgas- 
bord until he arrived at full larvel 
maturity, ready for the business at 
hand which was roughly interrupted 
when the kitten pounced on him as 
he crossed the lawn. 


Mr. Sexta was searching for the 
proper spot for his winter nap. Once 
the right sleeping nook had been 
located, he would have dug his way 
down through the top soil and 
fashioned a cell well below the sur- 
face. Here he would have trans- 
formed himself into a queer-looking 
black cocoon, or “pupa,” with one 
end resembling a crude gimlet and 
the other tapering off into a long 
“jug handle.” 

At the proper time for emergence 
from the long sleep, the ‘“‘gimlet” end 
commences a sort of wriggling or bor- 
ing motion and the cocoon hitches its 
way slowly to the surface, following 
the path of least resistance. Here the 
pupa case splits and the perfect in- 


sect steps clear, revealed as one of 
those fat-bodied sphinx moths which 
come darting across the flower beds 
at dusk, soon to deposit the eggs 
which will start another generation 
of tomato worms crunching through 
the Rutgers and Morglobe and Beef- 
steak vines of another growing season. 
The End. 





THINGS YOU MAY NOT KNOW 


Honey bees carry water as well as honey. 
Special carriers bring it to the hive, dole 
it out, seal it in cells, or even act as storage 
tanks themselves until the water is needed. 

**s8 

The fact that the blood in their gills 
flows in one direction and the water in 
another enables fish to utilize the oxygen in 
water most efficiently. 

* ¢ #8 

New Guinea’s Greater bird of paradise, 
noted for its magnificent and multicolored 
plumes, is a cousin to the common crow. 

2 eS 


The wings of a butterfly are made up of 
scales similar to those on a fish. 
**e*¢# 


The falcon has a sharp tooth and notch 
on its beak which enables the bird to cut 
its meat with a swift stroke instead of tear- 
ing it. 

* * ¢ 

There has never been a buffalo in North 

America . . . except in zoos. Our so-called 


buffalo is a bison. 
* 8 


Penguins, which behave so much like 
people, are biologically a very primitive 
form of bird. 

* 2 ¢ 

The red tree mouse of the Pacific Coast 
will starve unless it can get the needles 
of the Douglas fir tree to eat. 

*? 


Butterflies can tell differences in the 
sweetness of liquids that taste alike to 
human beings. 

**¢# 

The whiskers of cats are special organs 
of touch. The base of each whisker is sur- 
rounded by many nerves, and the cat ran 
feel the slightest pressure on the ends of 
the whiskers. 

** # 

The fish called the flounder can imitate 
the pattern as well as the color of, their 
backgrounds. Placed on a checker-board, the 
flounder will attempt to reproduce the ar- 
rangement of the squares on its body. 
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By Keith 


OUNCING through Pennsylva- 

nia’s woodlands and grasslands 
today is a _ bellowing bundle of 
energy that has become one of the 
most important animals on the sport- 
ing scene. He has been barking for 
attention over many years, but it 
has only been during the past decade 
that the fine little beagle has at- 
tained the proper recognition due 
him. 

Although he seldom catches a 
rabbit, antics this remarkable little 
fellow goes through in his endless 
endeavor to beat the bunny at his 
own game have gained him an en- 
viable reputation in the canine 
world. He has attained his greatest 
fame and recognition right here in 
our own state of Pennsylvania. 


4 


Schuyler 


Best evidence of the affection 
sportsmen in this state return to the 
diminutive beagle was shown in the 
fact that the International Beagle 
Trials were held in Allegheny 
County in April of this year. Accord- 
ing to the records, there are more 
organized beagle clubs in Pennsyl- 
vania than in any other state, and 
these clubs hold more trials than do 
those of any other state. 

To appreciate the importance of 
the beagle we need only consider 
some of the figures which have been 
accumulated in recent years on dogs 
as a group. For instance, as recently 
as 1951, the magazine Sports Afield 
estimated the total spent on sports- 
men’s dogs in one year at $875,000,- 
000. That is more than the Ameri- 
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' can public spends attending football, 


basebell, basketball, boxing, horse 


' racing and all other spectator sports 


events. 

In 1950, Gaines Dog Research Cen- 
ter estimated the total dog popula- 
tion in the U. S. at approximately 
22,000,000 with 17,000,000 families 


© owning dogs and over 25% of the 


families using their dog or dogs for 
hunting or as work animals. 

These are general figures, of 
course, and where, you may ask, does 
the beagle fit into the picture? Well, 
a survey of the American Kennel 
Club prior to 1948 showed that the 
beagle, even at that date, had en- 
joyed the largest sustained popular- 
ity of any dog over a period of fifty 
years. At that time, beagling was 
just properly getting under way. 
That year, it was estimated that 
there were at least 400,000 beagles 
in the U. S., of which about 25% 
were registered with the AKC. The 
hounds were being registered then at 
the rate of 20,000 annually. In 1951, 
36,075 beagles were registered, and 
last year registration jumped to 
41,633. 

Considering that only about 25% 
of living beagles are registered with 
the AKC, you have a rough idea of 
the growing and already great dis- 
tinction of beagling in America. Fur- 
thermore, the International Beagle 
Federation has become the largest 
organization of dog fanciers devoted 
to a single breed in the United 
States. 

Although relatively a newcomer in 
importance, the beagle has a history 
which makes him one of the most 
venerable of all breeds. His true 
origin is believed lost somewhere 
in the bloody era of ancient Greece 
and amid the atmosphere of Roman 
gladiators. We are told that his 
bugle rent the fogs of British an- 
tiquity and carried over the moors 
to Wales, a country yet today noted 
for the excellence of its hunting 
hounds. 


However, the mists of ancestry do 
not properly clear until the time of 
Queen Elizabeth during the 15th cen- 
tury. There is evidence of a little 
hound during that era which points 
directly to the modern beagle. 


Nevertheless, it was not until 1890 
that a group of men met in Hyan- 
nis, Massachusetts, to sow the seed 
for the National Beagle Club, spon- 
sor of the first official beagle trial 
in America. Although the enthusiasm 
of those pioneers was no less than 
that of today’s avid fanciers, beag- 
ling is only now hitting its proper 
stride through the medium of bigger 
pay checks and better automobiles. 
For, following the hounds is_pri- 
marily the icing for the “average 
guy’s” cake. 

This is not to say that the sport 
belongs to the shanty dwellers of the 
outskirts. Far from it. Some of the 
highest prices paid for champion 
dogs of any breed have been offered 
for little bundles of black, white and 
tan that never measure more than 
15 inches at the shoulders. 


Although many of the “big deals” 
are kept secret, it is known that one 
Nesco Sandy sold for $2,000 and 
Grover’s Nesco Brownie for $1,200 
in 1948. These have not been the 
top sales by any means, although 
the average is much lower. Stud fees 
normally run from $15 to $25, de- 
pending upon the record of the dog. 
An outstanding dog may demand a 
stud fee as high as $100. 

It is interesting to note- that Penn- 
sylvania’s fame as the center of 
beagling in America was forecast in 
the formation of the Central Beagle 
Club at Waynesburg, Pennsylvania, 
in 1896, and that club is still in exist- 
ence today. The Waynesburg club 
was the fourth to be formed in the 
United States. 

Pennsylvania’s current claim is 
based upon the fact that last year 
there were more than twice as many 
trials staged in this state than in the 
nearest competitor for the honor, the 
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neighboring state of New York. 
There were 45 trials here with 7,457 
starters compared to 22 trials in New 
York state with 2,221 starters. Ohio, 
once the center of beagling in the 
country, had 17 trials with 2,918 
starters. 

In this presentation of beagling, 
we have purposely withheld intro- 
duction to the cause of all the furor 
as a distinct pleasure to be saved 
and anticipated. For, the beagle is a 
splendid, unobtrusive little gentle- 
man, too honest to be sophisticated, 
too friendly to be ferocious and just 
too darned busy hunting rabbits and 
loving you to care about any special 
attributes of beauty. 

This is not to say that the beagle 
is unhandsome, but most of his 
claims to beauty are concentrated in 


the soft brown eyes which look up 
at you with boundless affection, mis- 
chevious scheming or uninhibited 
shame. His face is normally white, 
clean of any deceit. His cheeks, ears 
and most of his stout little body al- 
ternate between preferences of black 
and tan, but almost invariably his 
rugged little legs, underparts and the 
tip of his animated tail are pure 
white. The beagle is registered for 
the records as a thirteen-inch or a 
fifteen-inch dog or bitch. Once his 
height is established by measuring 
him from the ground to the top of 
the shoulders, he becomes -known for 
trial purposes in that category. Gen- 
erally speaking, there has been a ten- 
dency to breed the smaller beagle. 
However, any dog under thirteen 
inches is classed in the thirteen-inch 


A typical group of beaglers with a typical group of beagles. Note the trophies displayed 


with the winners on the left. 





Photo by the Author 
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group, and any dog over thirteen 
inches but not in excess of fifteen 
inches is classed in the fifteen-inch 

oup. Although there are certainly 
fine beagles in the country which 
measure over the fifteen inch limi- 
tation, they are ineligible to com- 
pete in trials which are sponsored, 
sanctioned or licensed by the Ameri- 
can Kennel Club. 


Most of the fifteen inch beagles 
are found in the midwest whereas 
eastern beaglers seem to heavily favor 
the smaller hound. There is a good 
reason for this trend. Since more 
hounds are used for gunning than 
for field trial work, performance in 
the hunting field is of significant im- 
portance. The hills and thickets of 
the east are more adapted to the 
slower pace of the smaller beagles 
while flatlands and gently rolling 
farms of the midwest provide a chal- 
lenge even to the larger beagles. 

For instance, two Ohio associa- 
tions entered 412 thirteen inch and 
288 fifteen-inch beagles in the 1952 
I. B. F. Spring Derby while the 
Atlantic Association entered 312 
thirteen-inch and only 65 fifteen-inch 
beagles. These typical figures show 
a preference for the thirteen-inch 
beagles of about four to three in the 
midwest and nearly five to one in 
the east. 

Preference for the smaller beagle 
extends into parts of the south, but 
it is not nearly so marked in the 
west. However, except in rare in- 
stances, the preference for the small 
hound is nationwide. 

Although the preference today is 
for a beagle which will perform well 
before the judges, it is a well known 
fact among dog men that the best 
hound running before the gallery 
may not necessarily be the best dog 
to run before the guns. This is 
proven in the fact that some excel- 
lent beagles, with many champion- 
ship points to their credit, are what 
might be called short term dogs. In 
other words, a beagle which will pro- 


duce an excellent performance with- 
in the period required by the 
judges, may not be able to with- 
stand a sustained hunt in the field. It 
follows that, although good hunting 
beagles are much in demand, highest 
prices go for those which are best 
able to amass a large number of 
points for the record and provide 
proof on paper of their ability. 

It is of interest to note that al- 
though the beagle was originally de- 
veloped as an animal able to assist 
his master in providing food for the 
table, some of the most avid beaglers 
today are not interested in the sport 
of hunting. There is another sport 
involving esthetic values placed on 
the thrill of the chase, deciphering 
of dog code and the general satis- 
faction that comes with ownership 
of something which can be judged 
and placed in a definite class of ac- 
complishment. 


Those who would minimize the in- 
telligence of animals, and in their 
opinions deny them the right to 
think, can certainly never have 
watched a beagle at his best. And, 
although some of the keenest satis- 
faction comes in hunting a_ beagle 
before the guns, there is no question 
that the best opportunity to judge 
a beagle on his merits is in a regular 
field trial where he is in direct com- 
petition with others of his species. 
The familiar, “Tallyho,” which an- 
nouncées the jumping of a rabbit at 
a beagle trial by the beaters, marks 
the beginning of the best test of a 
beagle’s merits provided by man. 

This is true because beagle trials 
are run on grounds which have been 
carefully laid out by conscientious 
club men for that very purpose. 
These men become familiar with 
every inch of their property and 
learn to anticipate within a reason- 
able degree what course a cottontail 
will take once it is bounced from 
its nest. This enables them to ‘guide 
the judges to the most advantageous 
lookout points. Many times the 
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judges are further aided in obtaining 
a good view of the chase by being 
mounted on horseback. 

The individual beagle himself, 
although judged entirely on his own 
merits, is handicapped by having as 
a brace mate another beagle chosen 
at a drawing preceding the trial. A 
normally steady, keen-nosed hound 
may be thrown entirely off his 
usually fine behavior by an excitable, 
wide-running, false-barking beagle 


from another kennel many miles 
away. 
When a rabbit is started, the 


braces are called up by number, and 
two beagles are placed “on the line,” 
that is, they are placed side by side 
by their handlers at a spot over 
which the rabbit has run. From that 
moment on, they are entirely on their 
own. 

Judging is indeed difficult, and no 
two judges will think entirely alike. 
Out of a gallery of hundreds of on- 
lookers, in addition to many ex- 
perienced beagle men, there. will be 
no two opinions that jive perfectly. 
However, all this is realized and 
taken into consideration by those 
who have come to know the intri- 
cacies and curious breaks which are 
a part of any normal beagle trial. 

All beagles are judged primarily 
on their ability to hold that line 
upon which they have been started 
and to make the proper checks in 
maintaining the difficult course an 
elusive cottontail will establish in 
his flight to freedom. Even though 
the pursuing animal loses the track, 
he forfeits no part of the fine opinion 
he may have established as long as 
he shows intelligence in regaining 
the line. 

Judging is an unenviable task at 
best since it is not unusual for the 
two men assigned the job to judge 
thirty or more braces and then go 
on to a second, a third and possibly 
even a fourth series with the re- 
maining hounds to establish five 
winners. Under such conditions, plus 


the normal breaks and influences of 
weather, temperature, moisture, ete,, 
no hound can be expected to win | 
consistently regardless of how well | 
he might have performed in any_ 
given trial. . 

There are other factors, too, on’ 
which the eager little contestants are 
appraised. Their voice, the apparent 
degree of scenting power, evidences — 
of instinct, character, disposition and 
behavior are all taken into close con- 
sideration by the arbiters. In a large | 
field of competing beagles, judges — 
must record each infinitesimal degree 
of excellence in the various hounds 
to arrive at what they believe to be” 
a fair opinion. | 

There is no intention in this one 
article to cover the many ramifica-| 
tions and perplexities of beagle’ 
trials. That is a story in itself. Use 
of the beagle as strictly a hunting) 
dog is yet another story. Too, there 
are also hare trials, where hounds? 
run in packs, to consider. However, 
to further emphasize the importance’ 
of beagling and to gain a better un- 
derstanding of what has possibly 7 
been a long neglected subject, it is 
almost necessary to take a look at a 
typical beagle club. 

Photos accompanying this article 
were taken at the Susquehanna Val- 
ley Beagle Club in Columbia County, 
both because it is truly a_ typical 
beagle club enjoyed by typical beagle 
men, and because it is the one most 
convenient to this writer. 

The Susquehanna Club has one 
distinction in that it is the only 
known organization of its kind own- 
ing a fenced-in area for the purpose 
of holding beagle trials. The club 
today has a property on the south 
bank of the Susquehanna River 
which takes in 213 acres of which 88 
are fenced in to hold the rabbits re- 
leased for trials. 

This “fencing in” has been the sub- 
ject of considerable controvery 
among beagle men for many years. 
However, since the Susquehanna 








A beagle “farm”; 
ings can be seen in upper left. 


Club took the bull by the horns and 
built the fence around a large por- 
tion of its property in 1939, the con- 
troversy has tended to lean on the 
side of fencing since this one example 


has proven highly successful. In 
fact, at a trial this spring there were 
delegates from the New Jersey Game 
Commission present to observe a 
beagle trial and to make a personal 
study of the fencing project. 

In addition to the many other 
features which have been added to 
the club grounds over the years, a 
club building which now boasts a 
modern kitchen is located near the 
main entrance to the property. Fine 
wire kennels, capable of housing 250 
beagles at one time have been con- 


Photo by the Author 


the Susquehanna Valley Club grounds from the air. Evergreen plant- 


structed for the convenience of visit- 
ing hounds. 

This club has made a great con- 
tribution to conservation by the 
planting of 15,000 evergreen trees to 
reforest a large part of the hillside 
which makes up a section of the 
property. 

Maintaining such an extensive lay- 
out is not without its problems, and 
even nature provides a handicap at 
times. Great-horned owls, hawks and 
four-footed predators find the well- 
stocked beagle grounds an excellent 
feeding spot. And, although foxes 
are sometimes a great detriment from 
the standpoint of the beaglers them- 
selves, fox hunters of the area are 
happy for the privilege of providing 
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Photo by the Author 


Dropping a pair of beagles “on the line” 


a service and enjoying their own 
sport by making periodic raids upon 
the foxes which set up housekeeping 
in the area. 

To encourage cottontails to re- 
main within limits of the club prop- 
erty, and to help them through the 
sometimes arduous winters, one feed- 
ing station has been established and 
throughout the “dangerous” months, 
feed is carried to all parts of the 
property. 

Success in propagating rabbits 
within the club grounds has been 
highly encouraging. Nevertheless, it 
naturally follows that the fringe area 
of the club is a favorite spot for 
rabbit hunters during the regular 
small-game season each fall. The 
fence which surrounds the field trial 
area is a deterrent to the natural 
tendency of a cottontail to stray, but 
it can’t contain them all. 

There are presently 125 members 
in the club and they hold from eight 
to ten beagle trials annually. Pres- 


ence of such organizations close to 
a community is not without its finan- 
cial value to those who provide food 
and lodging when trials are in 
progress. 

In this brief introduction to beag- 
ling, we have attempted to cover the 
sailent points and to properly recog- 
nize the fine little hounds and their 
enthusiastic masters for the splen- 
did contribution they are providing 
to the outdoor sports scene across 
the country. And, no beagle article 
of this type would be complete with- 
out a tribute to “Hounds and Hunt- 
ing,” a magazine which serves as the 
beagler’s Bible, especially here in 
Pennsylvania. 

It goes without saying, neverthe- 
less, that no amount of writing, how- 
ever flowery or comprehensive, could 
ever transmit to the uninitiated the 
great thrill and anticipation which 
comes at the moment of “Tallyho,” 
or, “There he goes” . . behind the 
beagles. 

The End 
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(CONCLUSION) 
By George X. Sand 


The Story So Far: Smoky, valiant champion 
of a band of starving deer whom he found 
helplessly yarded up in a swamp, has led 
the deer out on several successful forays 
on the haystacks and corn-cribs of surround- 
ing farms. 

The outraged farmers, led by Smoky’s sworn 
enemy, Hoke Bronson, have tried to trap 
Smoky and his daring little band. However, 
Smoky, himself reared in captivity and wise 
in the ways of men and guns and dogs, 
has outwitted them repeatedly. 


FRESH snow had fallen, soften- 

ing the harsh outlines of the 
food-bare swamp. Smoky, watching 
Whitefoot stir gently in her sleep 
beside him, knew that the time had 
come for them to go. As a result of 
their raids on the farms, Whitefoot 
and the others were strong enough 
to travel now. Already his _ pretty 
young companion had filled out con- 
siderably, until once more as they 
trotted together beneath the trees 
he’d become vaguely aware of her 
soft roundness, the dainty, feminine 
charm of her mincing steps when- 
ever she chose to play around him. 
Several days later the deer arrived 
at a big hill. On the crest stood a 
giant oak tree, long dead from the 
forgotten lightning bolt that had 
splintered its heart. Smoky glanced 
up at the abandoned hawk’s nest in 
the topmost branches and knew that 
he was home. Once more he stood 
looking down at the snowy grandeur 
of the silent wilderness stretching 
away below him; the dark, leafless 
trees, standing naked in silhouette 
against the white winter background; 
the frozen-over lakes and streams; 
the absence of the bird and animal 
dwellers of the forest, since migrated 
southward or denned up snugly un- 
derground. 
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Gradually the herd segregated it- 
self as it grew accustomed to the new 
terrain. The does and yearlings chose 
to band together. The older bucks 
likewise favored their own company 
as is generally the custom among deer 
when the mating season is over. 
Smoky waited for Whitefoot to leave 
him and run off with the other does, 
but she refused to do so. 

The weeks that followed proved to 
be wonderful and exciting ones for 
Smoky. He shed his horns, and soon 
thereafter the first signs of spring 
appeared. The warming woodland 
air was charged with expectancy now 
of good things to come—flowers and 
bees and sweet singing brooks. 

Smoky and Whitefoot cavorted 
about happily together, nibbling the 
greening young twigs and shoots and 
grasses, listening to the awakening 
serenade of young frogs heralding 
the new era. Northbound ducks and 
geese dropped in during the night 
to rest upon the thawing streams and 
sink holes. Gabbling and feeding, 
the weary wildfowl accepted the two 
young deer with friendly eyes before 
taking wing again in the pink dawn. 
Violets and laurel added their pastel 
colors to the brightening scene. The 
very earth smelled fresh and clean 
and wholesome. 

In the midst of it all, Smoky was 
supremely happy. Until one morning 
when he awoke to get quickly to his 
feet and stand with head thrust for- 
ward on his long neck. Shiny black 
nostrils testing the forest air, he 
caught a faintly acrid smell that had 
no business there this time of year. 

Whitefoot smelled the smoke, too. 
But it left her with none of the 
strange restlessness that marked 
Smoky’s manner. She had awakened 
feeling hungry. Now she led her 
handsome companion in a_ frisky 
gallop toward a nearby thicket. 

Smoky followed abstractedly. He 
hardly heard the soft, reassuring 
tones of a couple bluejays in a laurel 
clump. The birds told him there was 








no danger about to disturb them. For 
once he failed to appreciate the 
beauty of the dew-laden cobwebs that 
glittered like diamond necklaces 
against the green throats of bushes 
beside the trail. His mind remained 
on the smoke. Instinct warned him 
that it spelled trouble. He decided 
to go and investigate it as quickly as 
possible. 

After feeding Smoky led Whitefoot 
cautiously upwind. Testing the breeze 
as they moved, their route took them 
across meadows sweet with the clear, 
melodious songs of yellow-breasted 
larks. It took them up onto ridges 
now fragrant with the pink and white 
splendor of blooming mountain ash 
and laurel. At last Smoky stood with | 
Whitefoot behind a screeming thicket, 
looking down at the well-equipped | 
campsite in a small valley below 
them. And here he found his worst | 
fears confirmed. 


Smoky’s sharp nose told him that | 
the fire, but recently extinguished, 
had belonged to Hoke Bronson. The 
hideously scarred pot-hunter’s expert 
woodmanship had made it possible 
for him to follow Smoky’s limping 
trail even here. 

Smoky turned bitterly away, refus- 
ing to meet Whitefoot’s concerned 
look. Instinctively, he sensed what 
this meant; this was to be the show- 
down. Bronson’s camp indicated he 
had come prepared for a long search 
if necessary. This time his sworn 
enemy would succeed in doing him 
in—or vice versa. 

For one wild moment Smoky con- 
templated running away again. But 
where would he go? Bronson would 
always follow him, a grim shadow 
on his trail, furtive, deadly. Besides, 
he had no desire to give up this vast 
wilderness. domain he’d chosen as his § 
home, especially now that Whitefoot 7 
was present to share it with him. He 7 
let his troubled glance run slowly 
across the immobile hills, the great | 
trees that seemed to stare quietly 
back at him from the slopes. Some- 
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how they gave him strength. How 
many struggles similar to the one 
now confronting him had they wit- 
nessed? How long had they them- 
selves stood thus, stalwart, unflinch- 
ing before the advances of storm 
and lightning? In the presence of 
summer’s blistering heat and winter's 
numbing cold they had _ never 
wavered 

No, he would not run away. Not 
this time. 

The decision had not been an easy 
one. Often in the long nights of wait- 
ing that followed he would find him- 
self awakening nervously to the 
melancholy hoot of an owl. Or per- 
haps it would be that the tree toads 
for some reason suddenly grew silent, 
interrupting his fitful slumber. Then 
he would stare tensely through the 
half-darkness of the starlit woods, 
listening for the approach of the 
stealthy footsteps that had been pre- 
sent only in his imagination. 

No longer was the sighing of the 
wind through the tall pines the lulla- 
by for him that Nature had _in- 
tended. No longer did the great 
canopy of glittering diamonds in the 
heavens overhead reflect their soft 
radiance in his relaxed eyes. As a 
result, when daylight came again it 
usually found him grim, _ restless— 
quick to evince impatience even with 
Whitefoot. Gradually her soft, liquid- 
brown eyes began to hold a puzzled, 
reproachful look. 

Late one afternoon Smoky and 
Whitefoot were working their way 
unhurriedly down a wooded gully, 
feeding on maple and juneberry. As 
was his habit, Smoky subconsciously 
relied upon as many of his senses as 
possible to warn him of impending 
danger. His big eyes roamed con- 
stantly. His black nose wrinkled, 
sampling each scent that was carried 
to him by the lazy forest breeze. His 
big ears attuned themselves auto- 
matically to the myriad sounds of the 
forest—the soft scraping together of 
the green leaves, the rustle and hum 


of mice and insects through grass and 
air, the muted conversation of birds, 

Somewhere off to Smoky’s left a 
jay had been indulging in a favorite 
pastime of his kind: mimicking in 
turn the number of other birds twit. 
tering and chattering in the sur. 
rounding brush and trees. With ef- 
fortless ease Smoky heard the mis. 
chievous blue and white bird imitate 
the chick-a-dee-dee of the black-capped 
chickadee, the whistling song of the 
yellow warbler, the yank, yank of 
the white-breasted nuthatch. Sud- 
denly the watchbird of the forest re- 
sorted to his own raucous voice again, 

“Jay, jay, jay,” he challenged some 
unseen object. And again: “Jay, jay, 
jay!” 

Smoky’s brown and white head 
snapped upward. For a moment he 
forgot even the tasty cud in his 
mouth. Suspiciously, he stared in the 
direction of the sound. What was it? 
Had the jay spied something sneak- 
ing toward them through the brush? 
Or had he merely stumbled upon an 
owl dozing somewhere on a shady 
limb? Jays have a natural hatred for 
owls, Smoky knew. 

Whichever it might be, Smoky was 
in no mood to take chances. Im- 
patiently, he caught Whitetoot’s eye. 
Together they began to edge away in 
the opposite direction. 

A chickadee flew toward them. 
The tiny bird was followed by an- 
other. And another. Smoky began to 
move faster. 

“Jay, jay, jay!” The saucy owner of 
the challenging voice had hopped 
into view himself now, long. tail 
twitching and waving angrily as he 
balanced himself angrily op a narrow 
limb. 

It was enough for Smoky. His 
black hoofs fairly flew across the dusty 
trail as he led Whitefoot out of the 
little gully. And not a moment too 
soon! 

Crack! The vicious whine of the 
ricocheting bullet had barely died 
away when it was followed by a 
second, then a third. 
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Crack! Cr-a-a-c-k!' Twin puffs of 
dust spurted from the earth ahead of 
them. 

Smoky felt Whitefoot stumble be- 
side him. But immediately she picked 
up her stride again. The next second 
they were safely away through the 
trees. 

Galloping behind her, Smoky 
glanced at Whitefoot’s soft, brown 
coat. Fear, cold and clammy, clutched 
at his insides. Scarlet blood was slowly 
staining the sleek hair from a long, 
ugly gash across the back. 

As soon as he could get the nervous 
Whitefoot slowed down to a walk, 
Smoky inspected the injury. For- 
tunately, it was merely a_ surface 
wound. Smoky licked it gently until 
some of the fear subsided from her 
staring eyes. Then they trotted away 
through the forest together. 

And in his heart Smoky felt the 
hatred for Bronson rising stronger 
than ever. 

But Smoky had had but a small 
taste of what lay in store for them. 
It was almost a week later before 
they returned to the gully again to 
feed on their favorite plants and 
grasses there. Overhead the sun shone 
down steadily from a brassy, cloud- 
less sky. Nearby, while their bored 
mother dozed at intervals in their 
form beneath a leafy huckleberry 
bush, a pair of brown and gray baby 
rabbits alternately chased one an- 
other playfully or crouched down 
motionless against the dry earth, 
their little noses wrinkling. Farther 
along the floor of the gully, a hen 
grouse was teaching her young how 
to dust their feathers. 

Whitefoot discovered several wild 
strawberry plants. As she began to 
enjoy the ripe, red fruit, Smoky 
ambled over to push her prankishly 
to one side. He managed to gobble 
several of the juicy berries before she 
butted him away again. 

Suddenly, like a foul breath on 
the vagrant breeze, Smoky smelled 
it-SMOKE! With a snort he wheeled, 


trying to locate it. He couldn’t. The 
breeze was vagrant, shifting. Then, 
down at the other end of the gully, 
he saw it; the greasy black cloud 
mushroomed swiftly upward. Now 
and then ugly red flames licked from 
the interior. 

Whitefoot had already started on 
a dead run for the opposite end of 
the gully. Smoky followed automatic- 
ally. Even as he ran he tried to find 
an explanation for the sudden fire. 

Before him, Whitefoot stopped so 
suddenly that Smoky ploughed full 
into her. He glanced ahead and saw 
what had frightened her. The op- 
posite end of the gully had suddenly 
burst into flame, too. 

Smoky knew the answer then— 
Bronson! 

He was right. For days Bronson 
had sat on the slopes above them, 
studying them through his glasses; 
watching which were their favorite 
feeding grounds, their watering and 
resting grounds. And he'd decided 
that the wooded gully was the best 
place to trap them. With the breeze 
blowing away trom him, he would 
fire it from three sides, then wait to 
pick them off with the rifle as they 
broke from cover. There would be 
no escape. At such point-blank range 
it would be impossible for him to 
miss. 

Whitetoot was running back down 
the trail now, her dainty feet racing 
and practically out of control with 
the wild fear that fire always in- 
stills in the hearts of all woods dwel- 
lers. Impatiently, Smoky overtook 
her, brushed past to assume the lead. 
This was no time to lose one’s head. 

The fire was closing in upon them 
with an eerie, crackling roar. Smoky 
slid to a halt, studying it, searching 
for a means of escape. Already they 
could feel the searing heat of it 
warningly against their sweating 
coats. 

They shot away to the left then, 
past the spot where Whitefoot had 
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found the wild strawberries. A scrub 
pine went up with a frightening 
wh-o-o-o-sh as scarlet flames shot 
high through the resinous needles. 

They reached the point where 
they’d last seen the mother grouse 
lovingly dusting her young. Now 
there lay but pitifully charred bodies 
against the already blackened for- 
est floor—five small, round blobs 
and one larger one. The adult bird 
had chosen to remain with her 
babies. 

A doe deer, older than Whitefoot, 
joined them, running in the same 
direction. Eyes distended with fear, 
she too sought for a means of escape 
from the flaming gully. 

Then it happened! Whitefoot sud- 
denly stumbled and fell headlong, 
one forefoot bent awakwardly under 
her body! It was the same leg, still 
weak, that had given way during the 
chase by the wild dog pack. 

Torn with indecision, not know- 
ing what to do in the face of this 
new catastrophe, Smoky stood look- 
ing down at the frightened White- 
foot. She tried to get to her feet, 
would have fallen had not Smoky 
thrust his long neck quickly under 
hers. 

Whitefoot took a few hopping 
steps on her three good legs. Then 
she turned to lok full at Smoky 
with pain-sharpened eyes. It was 
obvious what she wanted him to do; 
he must leave her here, while he 
still had a chance, before the ad- 
vancing flames closed in upon them 
completely. 

Leave her? No! Resolutely, Smoky 
avoided her glance. He turned in- 
stead to watch the other doe, who 
by now had deserted them to race 
straight up the steep grade on the 
near side of the gully. Up, up she 
went until at last she reached the 
clean, pure aid at the top. 

Cr-a-a-c-k! 

Faintly above the roar of the 
flames, Smoky heard the spiteful re- 
port of Hoke Bronson’s deadly 


rifle. The doe’s tongue, suddenly 
bloody from the fatal wound in her 
torn throat, flew out full length 
from her gasping mouth. She seemed 
to be voicing, too late, a horrified 
protect. Then, slowly, she stumbled 
backward from the crest and began 
to roll down toward the reaching 
flames . . faster, faster, her slim 
legs flying limp and awkward 
through space. 

Then the flames were upon them, 
It was too late for Smoky to run 





COMING. . . NEXT MONTH 


GAME NEWS continues _ its 
salute to the most popular Penn- 
sylvania canine with the first in a 
new series of articles on beagles by 
Dave Fisher, of Towanda. Written 
for the average hunter—for the 
thousands of new beagle owners 
who are just setting out on the 
trail of cottontail, these articles are 
designed to answer all your ques- 
tions about training, field use, trials, 
and hound care. Mr. Fisher is a 
well-known beagle breeder and is 
also a top-notch writer well quali- 
fied to bring the thrills of the chase 
from the outdoors to your indoor 
reading chair. Don’t miss _ the 
“breakaway” in this series! 











now. Perhaps in that awful second 
he suffered a vague remembrance of 
that other fire which had claimed 
the life of the anguished mother 
who was carrying him. She had suc- 
cumbed to similar flames without 
ever once their glances meeting, 
even in brief farewell . 

The heat scorched his watering 
eyes now and reached far down in- 
side his chest to sear his lungs. Each 
gasp became new torture. Ears laid 
back, he moved closer to Whitefoot. 
They would perish together. 

But Smoky’s loyal decision to 
stay with Whitefoot was to save him. 
For the next second the fire had 
swept past them. Had it been a 
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month later, when the forest was 
tinder dry, there would have been 
no escape. But now the major por- 
tion of the green trees and bushes 
still stood intact while the fire 
flashed on its way, burning only the 
resinous evergreens, flashing through 
the dried grasses. 

And, although neither Smoky nor 
Whitefoot were to be given the grim 
privilege of observing it, the racing 
flames were to trap another victim 
who would not escape as easily as 
they had. As the dazed deer picked 
their way slowly across the smoking 
and still uncomfortably hot gully 
floor, the fire scaled the steep, brushy 
banks . Fanned by the vagrant 
wind, now veering suddenly into the 
opposite quarter, the fire surrounded 
Bronson. The scarred pothunter 
threw aside his rifle and ran for his 
life. But the fire leaped up his pant 
legs. Like an uncontrollable demon 
of his own creation, it blinded him. 
It sucked the oxygen from his lungs 
until, dizzy, unable to see where he 
was stumbling—his clothing burning 


—he screamed with pain and fell 
headlong into the crackling  in- 
ee. Fo 

Occasionally, when the _ spring 
rains return to melt away snows and 
Smoky and Whitefoot feel the glad- 
ness surge through their hearts so 
that their flying feet race carefree 
and undirected across the length and 
breadth of their vast homeland, they 
find themselves in the silent glade 
where Hoke Bronson met the end 
he’d planned for them. Then they 
slow to a walk and stare briefly at 
the rusting rifle barrel lying against 
the bare earth, its once lethal 
length now oxidized into an ugly 
reddish-brown color, its wooden 
stock long since burnt completely 
away by the fire. 

They pass it without a second 
glance, knowing that the grasses and 
ferns and perhaps even a stand of 
ghostly Indian pipes will spring up 
there, all anxious to cover up once 
more this ugly scar against the earth 
and the things it once stood for. 

The End 
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Cito 
_Kids 


By 
Hal H. Harrison 


ANE thought Billy was joking when he called to her: “Do you want to 

see some horsetails?”’ 

But he wasn't. He had found a colony of these plants growing in the 
cinders along the railroad tracks. 

Horsetails are so closely related to ferns that they are called “fern allies.” 
They are a sort of “connecting link’’ between the present and the long-ago 
past. Today, horsetails grow to be only a toot or more high, but thousands 
of centuries ago they grew as giant trees, reaching a height of sixty feet. 

As these prehistoric horsetails fell into the swamps, they changed form. 
From muck they became a packed mass called “peat.” As they sank deeper 
and deeper into the swamps, the pressure from above became so great that 
the peat changed to coal. It is from fossils found in coal that we learn about 
these ancient horsetails. 

Though horsetails are of no great economic importance now, their great 
size and abundance long ago helped make possible the coal we have today. 
But horsetails do play a part in Nature’s plan, even today. They are usually 
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found in poor land where other plants cannot grow . . . in the cinders 
along the railroad tracks, for instance. Thus they help to hold this poor 
soil together and save it from washing away. Decayed material from the dead 
plants serves also as fertilizer for the soil. 

When common horsetails grow in soil containing gold, the plant absorbs 
the gold. Ashes from a ton of horsetails have been sold for over $150. 

Horsetails appear in the spring. A brown stalk pushes up in the form of 
a stem about a foot long. The stem has a cone on its tip, and this cone 
produces the seed-like parts, which are called spores. The stalks do not live 
long, but around the base grows a branched stem that lasts all summer. This 
bushy growth of branches resembles the tail of a horse; thus the common 
name. 

One kind of horsetail is called a “scouring rush.” The stem is very rough 
and was used in early days for scouring posts and pans. 

. The End 





With this chapter from the lives of the “Outdoor Kids,’ GAME NEWS says 
goodby to Billy and Jane. Untold numbers of Pennsylvanians have come to know and 
admire the wonderful adventures of these junior conservationists ever since they were 
first introduced to GAME NEWS readers in April, 1949. Since then their interesting 
experiences have appeared in a very popular book while recently, they have starred 
in a colorful motion picture produced by the Game Commission. 

In real life the outdoor kids are George and Gretchen, son and daughter of 
well-known outdoor writer, naturalist and wildlife photographer Hal Harrison. They 
have now grown into young naturalists in their own right, their experiences and 
pleasure afield giving them a wonderful foundation for adult endeavor. GAME 
NEWS has been proud and privileged to have had these two all-American kids 
with us during the past four years and wishes them every success in future work 
and play. 

In place of “Outdoor Kids,” we are planning a new department designed 
especially for junior conservationists. It will stress practical things to make and do 
for our wildlife friends and will start early this fall. Watch for it! 

The Editor 
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* FIELD NOTES 


Ay a, 
pre Chas — oo 


Of Dogs and Deer 

BUTLER COUNTY-—Several in- 
teresting stories were brought to my 
attention last April, concerning dogs. 
While home over a weekend I talked 
to an old experienced hunter (28 
deer to his credit) and he told me 
this experience. “Pop” Palmer was 
out roaming the wood one evening 
and came across a dog that had just 
put a deer down and had started to 
eat the hind parts while the animal 
was still alive. He drove the dog 
away and returned and dressed out 
the animal and called the _ local 
Deputy Game Warden. “Cliff” Iman, 
fish warden in Butler County told me 
this story. While he was patrolling 
North Park in Beaver County one of 
the workers had just picked up a 
fawn deer that had its head chewed 
off by a dog which he had stoned 
away from the little fawn. Again a 
Game Protector was called. What a 
waste of good sport. Lately I believe 
there have been more animals killed 
this way than by the automobile.— 
District Game Protector Paul R. 
Miller, Butler. 


Mechanical Mother 
BUCKS COUNTY—On May 29th 
we had two settings of quail eggs due 









att. 


to be hatched out by jungle fowl 
hens. For a day or two we had ob. 
served one of the hens did not ap. 
pear too well and because of the 
cold and wet weather assumed she 
might have a cold. Both hens were 
checked on the morning of the 29th 
and all appeared to be normal, but 
the chicks had not hatched. I went 
to the Eastern Game Farm, picked 
up more quail eggs and some medi- 
cine for combatting the cold. How- 
ever, we never had the chance to use 
it, for when we checked that after- 
noon the hen was dead and the eggs 
cold. Two chicks had hatched out 
but but were practically dead. These 
we placed under the other hen which 
had hatched all but two of her eggs, 
and they revived. The problem was 
what to do with the remaining eggs. 
Due to the fact that they were cold, 
it seemed hopeless, but we broke one 
egg and the chick was still alive. The 
next problem was heat. The only 
heat available was the car heater, so 
we placed the eggs in a small box 
and turned on the heater. That 
heater turned out to be a pretty good 
mother for it hatched out fourteen 
chicks, all of which are doing fine 
at the present time.—District Game 
Protector Edwin W. Flexer, Quaker- 
town. 


One Chicken Too Many 


BRADFORD COUNTY—On May 
28th, Thad Woodward, R. D. No. 1, 
Canton, brought a great-horned owl 
to me for the bounty affidavit. He re- 
lated the following: He had set traps 
for owls that were taking his chickens. 
One morning he noticed that one of 
the traps was gone. A little over a 
week later he caught an owl in a 
trap and after killing it he removed 
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it from the trap and found that the 
missing trap was fastened to the owl’s 
other leg. Evidently the bird did 
not profit from his one lesson; he 
just had to have one more chicken.— 
District Game Protector George E. 
Sprankle, Canton. 





Frog Feathers 


CHESTER COUNTY—While at- 
tending a family picnic at my 
brothers home, where a small stream 
runs near the house, we heard the 
dog barking as though a stranger was 
coming. My nephew looked out and 
saw a commotion. I went out and 
found a large frog had caught a 
small or half grown robin and had 
the tail and part of the bird in his 
mouth. We caught the frog and had 
to pry its mouth open to release the 
bird. The frog ended up with a 
mouth full of feathers.—Food and 
Cover Foreman George T. Lucas, 
Phoenixville. 


Doe Killer 


HUNTINGDON COUNTY—One 
day in May I received an urgent call 
from Oneida Township. A Mr. Elliott 
said that a dog had a deer down in 
a field near his home and he wanted 
me to come right out. I arrived there 
in about 10 minutes and found him 
waiting for me in a downpour of 
rain. He showed me the doe deer 
with her both hind quarters bloody 
and half chewed off. The doe was no 
longer able to get up from the 


ground. I put her out of her misery 
with my service revolver. Then Mr. 
Elliott showed me the dog that had 
the deer down. He had shot it once 
with a load of No. 6 shot; then about 
5 times with .22 cal. bullets. Like so 
many other similar cases this dog 
had no collar on and apparently had 
had to find his own living from the 
fields and forests like the other un- 
cared for dogs left loose to roam by 
careless owners.—District Game Pro- 
tector Dean M. Lesnett, Sr., Hunt- 
ingdon. 


The Greatest Predator? 


JEFFERSON COUNTY-—From a 
recent observation while traveling 
along an average portion of black- 
top highway in Young Township, 
Jefferson County, it is not difficult 
to understand why such a heavy toll 
of small game is killed on our high- 
ways during the spring and early 
summer months. On this particular 
occasion I counted seven live cotton- 
tail rabbits hopping around on the 
highway all within a distance of ap- 
proximately one hundred yards. I be- 
lieve every rabbit within that vicinity 
was using that highway for a play- 
ground. At that time I wondered how 
many of those rabbits would survive 
to produce young and survive until 
the hunting season. I believe our 
greatest predator is the automobile 
operated by man.—District Game Pro- 
tector Howard F. Hoffman, Punxsu- 
tawney. 
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Checking the Line 


CARBON COUNTY—On May 10 
while slowly driving along a farm 
road I observed something up ahead 
of me climb up a telephone pole 
rather hurriedly. The object seemed 
to be about the size of a cat. As I 
neared the pole I saw that it was a 
groundhog. 

The groundhog hung on to the 
back side of the pole, bear fashion, 
for about twenty minutes. He was 
then about fifteen to eighteen feet 
above the surface of the ground. 
After about twenty minutes be began 
to shift toward the front of the pole 
and casually inspect the insulators, 
pawing at them several times. After 
about ten minutes more he began 
to back down the pole and when 
about six feet from the ground he let 
himself drop the remaining distance. 
I have often observed groundhogs on 
small trees and fence posts but never 
at such a great height on a perpendi- 
cular post.—District Game Protector 
William E. Fulmer, Weissport. 


Cooperation Pays 
LUZERNE COUNTY—While tak- 
ing orders for ryegrass seed on Farm 
Game Project No. 187, one of my co- 
operators gave me ten pheasant eggs 
which he found after accidentally 
killing the hen while plowing. Later 


that day I was relating the story to 
another cooperator. He quickly came 
to my rescue, taking the eggs and 
putting them under a setting bantam 
hen. On May 23, he told me that 
eight hatched. Mother and young’uns 
doing fine.—District Game Protector 
Norman J. Forche, Conyngham. 


Muskrat Pipe Dream 


PIKE COUNTY—Muskrats have 
been digging holes in the dam of the 
Pike County Lodge. The owner’s son 
has assisted me in removing the ’rats 
in a very easy and painless way. 
Deeter will call and say, “Come over, 
I got one in the pipe.” On my ar- 
rival there I will find a drainpipe 
blocked up at both ends. The ’rats 
use the pipe for a temporary hide- 
out. Deeter gets on one end and | 
take the other end with a_ burlap 
sack fitted over it. When I am ready 
Deeter will push a two by four down 
the pipe and “plunk’”—in the sack 
runs the ‘rat. To date we have re- 
moved four ‘rats from the pipe in 
this manner, haven’t missed a one, 
batted 1,000.—District Game Protec- 
tor Albert J. Kriefski, Blooming 
Grove. 
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Note: If desired, this center sheet can 
be removed without damaging the 
magazine by loosening the two center 
staples. 











Land Area 


Snyder County contains 210,304 
acres, forests covering 100,325 acres. 
Publicly owned land totals 30,220 
acres, including 2,185 acres of State 
Game Lands. 


Topography 
Located in the central part of the 
State, this county is characterized by 
rich mountain valleys which support 
a diversified agriculture. The Susque- 
hanna River forms its eastern bound- 
ary. 
Transportation 
The county’s only railroad is the 
Sunbury and Lewistown, now a part 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad system. 
The Susquehanna Trail (U. S. 11), 
U. S. Route 522, and other highways 
traverse the county, whjch has a total 
of 243 miles of improved State high- 
ways. 
District Game Protectors 


District Game Protector Clarence 
F. Walker, Beaverton, has jurisdic- 
tion over Beaver and West Beaver, 
Spring, Adams, Perry and West Perry 
townships. 

District Game Protector Raymond 


E. Holtzapple, Box 183 (R. D.), 
Middleburg, has jurisdiction over 
Centre, Jackson, Monroe, Penn, 


Middle Creek, Franklin, Washington, 
Chapman, and Union townships. 
Fish Warden 


Fish Warden Kenneth G. Corey, 
Hummels Wharf, has jurisdiction 
over this county. 


Agriculture 


Snyder County contains 1,548 
farms with 88,267 acres under cultiva- 
tion. The growing of peaches and 
other fruit is an important agricul- 
tural practice. Many of Snyder 
county’s farmers are Pennsylvania 
Dutch and their fertile acres are simi- 
lar to the productive areas of Lan 
caster County. 


Industry 


Textiles and leather goods are the 
chief classes of manufacturing in- 
dustry. Middleburg, the county seat, 
produces sole leather, while Selins- 
grove, the largest borough in the 
county, manufactures paper boxes, 
clothing and hosiery. 


History 


Created in 1855 from territory 
taken from the southern part of 
Union County, this county was 
named in honor of Selinsgrove native 
Simon Snyder, Governor of Pennsyl- 
vania from 1808 to 1817. 

Following Braddock’s defeat in 
1755, Indians overran this frontier 
region, plundering and killing set- 
tlers all along Penn’s Creek. In 1790, 
a Swiss soldier, Anthony Selin, who 
had come to this country with 
Lafayette, laid out the village of 
Selinsgrove. In the river opposite the 
town is the Isle of Que which once 
belonged to Chief Shikellamy of the 
Iroquois nation who deeded it to 
Conrad Weiser in 1754. The south- 
ern end of the island was once an 
Indian burying ground. 

The Missionary Institute of the 
Lutheran Church was established in 
1858 at Selinsgrove and a few years 
later the church established the‘ Sus- 
quehanna Female College. It was dis- 
continued in 1873 but in 1894 the In- 
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stitute became the present Susque- 
hanna University. 

George Gabriel, who set up a trad- 
ing post where Selinsgrove now 
stands, was one of the first white men 
to live in the county. Many other 
frontiersmen, both German and 
Scotch-Irish, moved into the region 
before it was officially opened to 
settlement in 1754. The Penn’s Creek 
massacre, which was the first in Penn- 
sylvania, temporarily drove the 
whites out of the region, but they 
soon returned to live in peace there- 
after. 


Recreation—Fishing 


Fishable waters (name of stream 
or lake, fish stocked, location and 
length or area of stocked waters) 
include: Aigler Run—brook trout— 
Beavertown, Rt. 522—1 mile; Brick- 
hart Run—brook trout—Paxtonville, 
Rt. 639—2 miles; Krepp Gap Run— 
brook trout—Troxelville, Rt. 929—2 
miles; Kuhn-Hooven Run—brook 
trout—Beavertown, Rt. 522—1 mile; 
Mahantango Creek, N. Br.—brook & 
rainbow trout—Pleasant Milles, Rt. 


5 











35—5 miles; Mahantango Creek, W. 
Br.—rainbow trout—Richfield, Rt. 35 
—l mile; Middle Creek, N. Br— 
brown trout—Troxelville, Rt. 929-6 
miles; Mitchells Run—brook trout— 
Beavertown, Rt. 522—1 mile; Swift 
Run—brook trout—Troxelville, Rt, 
929—4 miles; Mahantango Creek, N, 
Br.—black bass—Mt. Pleasant Mills, 
Rt. 35—8 miles; Penns Creek—black 
bass—Selinsgrove, Rt. 11—14 miles; 
Pennsylvania Power & Light Co, 
Dam—black bass— Selinsgrove, Rt. 1] 
—100 acres. 


Recreation—Hunting 


Snyder County offers a diversity of 
hunting with a fair number of deer 
found in the western sections along 
with grouse, wild turkey and other 
woodland game. The fertile farm 
valleys afford good small game hunt- 
ing locally. Three tracts of State 
Game Lands are located here—No. 
188, near Benfer, containing 1,138 
acres; No. 194, near McKees Half 
Falls, covering 622 acres; and No. 212, 
near Selinsgrove, totalling 424 acres. 

The End. 
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By N. E. Slaybaugh, Comptroller 


A Report on the Finances of the Game Fund During the Fiscal Year 
June 1, 1952 to May 31, 1953 


[' is gratifying to know that many sports- 
men manifest a year-round interest in 
the overall wildlife program, including the 
financial problems with which the Commis- 
sion is confronted. While facts and figures 
are considered dry reading, they are none- 
theless revealing and it is with this thought 
in mind that we again publish a complete 
report on the disbursement of the money 
made available to the Game Commission 
for the administration of a conservation 
program adjusted to meet the present day 
requirements. 

The net results accomplished by spending 
$4,081,576.17 from the Game Fund during 
the Fiscal Year which ended May 31, 1953 
cannot be accurately measured by the bene- 


fits derived during this period but rather 
in the returns for wildlife in the years 
that lie ahead. By the same token, during 
the 1952-1953 Fiscal Year the hunters en- 
joyed successful days afield because of. the 
money spent during previous years in a 
long-range program. Dual planning of this 
kind places added responsibilities upon con- 
servation agencies which is generally recog- 
nized by sportsmen as good business. 

As important as the Game Fund Dollar 
is, it can never be an end in itself. It can 
only do its maximum work when teamed 
up with the cooperation of the sportsmen 
and the good will of Pennsylvania farmers 
who are hosts to approximately one million 
hunters annually. ‘The value of good farmer- 
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sportsmen relationships pays big dividends 
and cannot be estimated in dollars and 
cents. Many sportsmen’s organizations have 
taken steps to supplement the work of the 
Commission in this phase of the conserva- 
tion program, for which they are to be 
highly commended, and the results are most 
obvious. 

Primarily, this report is published for the 
purpose of dealing with the part that Hunt- 
ing License Fees play in promoting sport 
for the enjoyment of hunters. It is almost 
impossible to eliminate the human equation, 
such as the dedication of personal services 
beyond the call of duty. What else would 
prompt our splendid corps of Game Pro- 
tectors—guardians of wildlife—to willingly 
work the long hours they do in all kinds 
of weather so we may continue to enjoy 
the rich wildlife heritage in Pennsylvania? 
This is not an inference that the Game 
Protectors are underpaid, but to emphasize 
the fact that when the long hours of services 
rendered are considered in relationship to 
the annual compensation, the hourly rate is 
much below that of most other skilled crafts- 
men engaged in far less hazardous occupa- 
tions. We should not overlook the eight pub- 
lic-spirited citizens or our Commonwealth, 
appointed by the Governor with the ap- 
proval of the Senate, who serve as Game 


men give freely of their time, effort and 
money for the benefit of wildlife, and all 
the people of our State. 

When reduced to simple terms, our 
financial picture is not complicated. There. 
fore, for the year beginning June 1, 19592 
and ending May 31, 1953, we relate the 
following story: 

During the year we received monies from 
various sources which were deposited in the 
Game Fund, as follows: 


Hunters’ Licenses (including 
Resident, Nonresident, Antler- 


less Deer and Archery ........ $3,365,245.25 
ig Ee 161,735.01 
Special Game Permits (Fur 

Dealers, Taxidermists, Game 

ee 17,975.00 
Interest on Game Fund Deposits 8,239.36 
Sale of Forest Products from 

Ns hak. 5:9 0 64 0.004 06008 42,767.36 
Sale of Animal Skins ........... 8,468.97 
Sale of Unserviceable Property 

Pr rrr 2,372.68 
Rental from Commission-owned 

Buildings and Gas-Oil Leases 28,505.84 
Sale of Publications (principally 

GAME NEWS subscriptions) 46,727.45 
Federal Aid for Wildlife Purposes 

(75% of Cost of Approved 

OT SR rr err eee 499,096.95 
Right-of-Way Leases, Sale of 

US cece nies céeseew os eves 12,167.39 


Total Receipts from all sources 
deposited in the Game Fund 


Commissioners without compensation. These 


during the year $4,193,301.26 





TABLE NO. 1 
SUMMARIZED FUNCTIONAL EXPENDITURES 


The expenditures of the Commission during the fiscal year ended May 31, 1953 have 
been subdivided into major activity groupings as follows: 


Utilization of Land for Wildlife Management of State Game Lands, Part of 
Cooperative Farm-Game Projects and other leased areas total- Dollar 
ing 2,062,696 acres. Also payments in lieu of taxes ........... $1,384,345.23 34¢ 

Propagation of Game. Operation of game farms, purchase of game, 
wild game transfer, distribution of game ...............eeeeees 1,096,293.84 2634¢ 


Protection of Wildlife. Salaries and expenses for enforcement of 
game laws; assistance in enforcement of fish, dog and forest 
laws and numerous other field activities .................... 
Conservation Education. Game News, publications, exhibits, mo- 
— pictures, radio broadcasts, attending Sportsmen’s meet- 
CE, Ms on 800 oes Sep ccccnccccareresesenccesesesecescteeseaseene 
Bounty Payments. Bounties on noxious animals including ad- 
ministrative expenses relating thereto .............cseeeeeees 
Wildlife Research. Wildlife studies to determine practical methods 
for developing management programs 
Instruction and Training. School maintenance and expenses in 
connection with 7th class of Student Officers for ten months 
(Class enrolled May 25, 1952 and graduated March 28, 1953) .. 
Executive Office. Accounting and Office Service ($215,627.73, sub- 
divided below): 
Accounting and Office Service. Audit of accounts and book- 
keeping, personnel matters; supervision over purchases, equip- 
ment and supplies 


805,808.34 1934¢ 


284,090.47 7¢ 
178,862.36 
56,856.05 14o¢ 


59,692.15 


95,006.50 214¢ 
2¢ 





Hunting Licenses. Including tags, applications, reports ........ 82,005.48 
Executive Office. Administration, Salaries and expenses of Execu- 
tive Office and expenses of Commissioners ................... 38,615.75 1¢ 
ES 6. GaN GRG Ed bac bebEs eC RD Ded aes bcd Svennnccvenndsaveuwse $4,081,576.17  100¢ 
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With the amount on hand at the beginning 
of the year ($1,389,569.34) and what was 
deposited during the year ($4,193,301.26) 
there was accumulated from all sources 
$5,582,870.60. 

During the year $4,081,576.17 of the total 
sum accumulated was spent for the follow- 
ing purposes: 


Executive Office, Accounting and 


Office Expenses ...........20.. $ 215,627.73 
Research for Wildlife Improve- 

eet 66s ¢hanbakiobo ee Giexs 56,856.05 
Conservation Education ......... 284,090.47 
Training of Personnel, including 

Class of Students for ten 

i sinh seal a ade ww Sis 59,692.15 


Land Utilization Operations .... 
Propagation, Purchase and Dis- 


1,384,345.23 


tribution of Game ........... 1,096,293 .84 
Wildlife Protection including 
Law Enforcement ............. 805,808.34 
Payment of Hounty Claims and 
Administrative Expenses Relat- 
ID vine cc euignmenvian <eleis 178,862.36 
| IS Ae eg ee $4,081,576.17 


MAY 31 CASH BALANCE 

This year, as during the preceding years, 
all bills were paid by the Treasury Depart- 
ment as of May 31, 1953, thereby auto- 
matically bringing the accounts of the Com- 
mission and Treasury Department into com- 
plete agreement. Since there was accumu- 
lated $5,582,870.60 and there was spent 
$4,081,576.17 we came to the end of the 
fiscal year with a cash balance of $1,501,- 
294.48. We are certain that this system is 
serving its purpose, namely, eliminating any 
confusion about the true cash balance in the 
Game Fund at the end of any fiscal year— 
May 31. 


Sportsmen, especially new subscribers to 
the Game News ire often confused about 
the need of a large cash balance at the end 
of each fiscal year. They say “Why do you 
need a large cash balance as of May 31 
each year? Why don’t you spend it?” The 
expanation is simple—during the months of 
June, July, August and September of each 
year, the work must go on and be paid 
for as usual, but that is a very lean period 
for receipts. The bills to be paid during 
those four months are about $1,000,000 more 
than the money received for the same period, 
so instead of spending all the money ac- 
cumulated each fiscal year, a sufficient sum 
must always’ be saved to pay the bills from 
June 1 to September 30. By October 1 each 
year the new license money starts to come 
in and from that time there is sufficient 
money received currently to finance the pro- 
gram undertaken to the end of the fiscal 
year. Previously the amount was about 
$1,000,000, but with the expanded program 
more funds are necessary to pay the bills 
on a current basis. A minimum of $1,250,000 


working capital is a desirable objective to 
stabilize the operations of the Commission 
during the months that expenditures greatly 
exceed income. 

The present working capital of $1,172,000 
provides only for the usual expenditures 
during this period but nothing for emerg. 
encies that could arise. What do you sup- 
pose would happen if the opening of the 
hunting season were delayed by Proclama. 
tion of the Governor due to extremely dry 
forest and field conditions which could ye. 
sult from a prolonged drought? It could 
easily delay the receipt of monies and 
develop a very serious financial situation 
since the Commission has no means by 
which it can borrow any money for any 
purpose at any time. These facts should 
make any person realize that the Commis- 
sion must be both business like and careful 
in its financing. 

The difference between our minimum 
working capital of $1,172,000 and the May 
31, 1953 cash balance of $1,501,294 or about 
$329,294 consisted of unexpended budget 
balances and actual revenue in excess of 
budget estimate. In line with an established 
policy all of this cash balance has been 
absorbed in the budget for the year begin- 
ning June 1, 1953. 


AUDIT OF GAME FUND 

Questions concerning any published re- 
port, such as “Are the figures correct?” or 
“Are the accounts in order?, are timely 
and certainly apply to the Game Fund. 

By an Act of General Assembly, the 
Auditor General is required to audit State 
Departments, Boards and Commissions. At 
the time this article went to press no formal 
audit for the period had been made. How- 
ever, every bill is audited by the Auditor 
General before payment is made. The ap- 
plication of sound management and _ busi- 
ness practices employed by the Commis- 
sion is further attested to in the audit 
reports for eight previous years, six of 
which contained no criticism or suggestions 
for improvement, and two which contained 
several suggestions of a minor nature. The 
same high standards were maintained dur- 
ing the year reported herein, and it is rea- 
sonable to assume that the audit, when 
made and a report filed, will show that 
the affairs of the Commission were handled 
in an equally efficient manner. We try to 
improve our operating machinery constantly. 
The foregoing is the simple story of our 
finances for the last fiscal year. 


NOW FOR THE DETAILS 
Our Annual Report must satisfy not only 
the persons who want a quick picture but 
also those who desire details. It is believed 
the foregoing material will meet the re- 
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quirements of the first group. However, EARMARKED FUND 
for the benefit and information of the 
latter group, certain statements and charts 
are made available with this article. By 
looking at the chart and referring to Table 
No. 1, you will find in greater detail the 
functions for which the monies were used 
and the number of cents of each dollar 
expended that was used for each purpose 
By referring to Table No. 2, you will 
find the cash balances in the Treasury 
Department at the beginning and ending 
of the fiscal year, the receipts from the 
various sources during the year and the total 
funds available during the year. It also 
shows the various classifications of expendi- 
tures that comprise the total cost of each 
organizational unit as well as the total 
spent by all units for each classification 








Under the provisions of the Game Law, 
as amended by the 1949 General Assembly, 
not less than $1.25 from each Resident 
Hunter's License fee shall be used for im 
proving and maintaining nautral wildlife 
habitat on land that is available for public 
hunting; the purchase, maintenance, opera- 
tion, rental and storage of equipment used 
in this work; the purchase, distribution, 
planting, cultivating and harvesting of game 
foods; the purchase, trapping and distribu- 
tion of all species of game, as well as pro- 
viding protection to the property of Farm- 
Game Cooperators, 

This program has been in operation for 
four (4) years. The table below shows the 
expenditures in relationship to the mini- 
mum amount required by law for the fiscal 
STATE-WIDE FIELD OPERATIONS years ending May 31, 1950, May 31, 1951, 


Over one-half of the Game Fund ex- May 31, 1952 and May 31, 1953. 





penditures is spent for land utilization and Minimum 
wildlife protection operations, including law . east ‘. aa secant 
. *nt— . ‘ ear Ending xpenditures equire 

enforcement all fie Id activities. Believing May 31. 1950 .... $1,211,687.72 $1,012,573.75 
there is a general interest in the field May 31. 1951 .... 1,266,856.18 1,002,435.00 
operations and the amount spent for each May 31, 1952 ....  1,095,938.26 1,012,936.25 
activity, we are giving below supporting May 31, 1953 .... — 1,163,287.09 1,036,561.25 
details: Teles... 0s: $4,737,769.25 $4,064,506.25 





WILDLIFE PROTECTION 


Game Law Enforcement on a State-wide Basis ..................4... -.eeee $ 600,196.81 
Proportionate Share of Field Division Office Administration .............. 59,773.59 
Various kinds of essential field services not directly chargeable to items 

TT FO ae err, a rere Se 28,786.01 
General Administrative expenses chargeable to Wildlife Protection ....... 37,122.69 
Activities in connection with the control of predators .................00. 26,789.59 
SPOT «= PORORMWUPOIED | POISON ook os oink hc cee gece adh sect ceccancepeccésecwhe 23,991.11 
Payment to Retirement System for Employes ..............c00.eeeeeees Re 24,302.34 
CR” GIN) 6: Mac b sin a0. 050.0 b caw asic Cea vedas te sta ecadlc aos ome se eevee 4,846.20 
Total Cost During the Fiscal Year for this Purpose was .................. $ 805,808.34 

LAND UTILIZATION 

Food and Cover Projects on State-owned Lands .............. cece cee ee eeee $ 449,836.13 
Food and Cover Projects on other than State-owned Lands .............. 67,183.46 
Maintenance and Development of State Game Lands, Primary and Auxili- 

ary Refuges, Dog Training and Archery Preserves ............:..ee+00- 273,159.10 
Purchase of Land including Title and Survey Costs .................... 20,679.14 
Establishing, Maintaining, Development and Operating Farm-Game Projects 200,144.25 
Proportionate Share of Field Division Office Administration .............. 89,267.01 
Conservation Development Work in Cooperation with Federal Government 34,754.73 
Purchase of Equipment (trucks, tractors, graders, etc.) .............. 22,696.97 
UUme SO UD SS 8 RR A Poe ee ee ee eee eee 49,816.16 
General Administrative Expenses Chargeable to Land Utilization ......... 57,926.10 
Various kinds of essential field services not directly chargeable to items 

ee SR Bre re a ee a Pe ee ee eee 66,224.28 
Maintenance of State Game Propagation Areas .... Pores. ey eee ee 12,193.75 
Payments to Retirement System for Employes ..............ccccceeueeeces 16,951.21 
Building Construction on State Game Lands ...............cceeceeeseeees 8,093.39 
Establishing and Maintaining Rabbit Farms (exclusive of Food and Cover 

reer ey ear et ee ok ee roe, oe OS eee 15,419.55 


aS ahesh <o WebRe ees $1,384,345.23 


Total Cost during the Fiscal year for this purpose was 
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During the four-year period, the Com- 
mission spent $673,263.00 in excess of the 
minimum amount required by law _ for 
these operations. 

CAPITAL INVESTMENTS 

The entire Game Fund is not available 
for normal operating expenses, such as sal 
aries, traveling expenses, wages, feed fo1 
game, payment of bounties, etc., but a cer- 
tain amount must be spent for the essential 
working tools of the Commission, also main- 
tenance expense incidental thereto. To pro- 
duce a shootable supply of game and pro- 
vide natural habitat with adequate food 
and cover requires land, game farms, build- 
ings, pick-up trucks, heavy motorized equip- 
ment, etc. Money spent for such items is 
commonly referred to as “Capital” expenses. 
Just as it is impossible for large industrial 
plants to operate successfully without mak- 
ing “Capital” expenditures so it is with the 
Game Commission. The table below gives 
the actual consideration paid for land, to 
gether with the estimated value of other 
items as of May 31, 1953: 


State Game Lands (1920-1953) $4,288,915.97* 


Buildings on State Game Lands 131,945.00 
Game Propagating Farms (in- 
cluding land, buildings and 
equipment) Po eae eee 526,596.04; 
Conservation School (including 
buildings and equipment) 32,998.20; 
Equipment (including automo- 
biles, trucks, tractors, graders, 
etc.) Ae RP SS eee ae 222,055.64 
EE $5 202,500.85 


* Consideration paid for lands including titlc 
and survey costs. 


t Estimated value as of May 31, 1953. 





HUNTING LICENSES ISSUED 
To give you information on the general 
trend of hunting license sales since the 
license law was enacted in 1913, license 
sales at 5-year intervals from 1913 to 1938, 
and yearly from 1939 to 1952 are given 


below: 
Non- Total 

Year Resident Resident Licenses 
| Sree 305,028 No Record 305,028 
\ Pres 311,290 478 311,768 
a 497,216 2,328 499,544 
| Serer ee 437,727 1,190 438,917 
Lee 524,337 4,966 529,303 
| ee 654,146 7,584 661,730 
ae 653,852 9,049 662,901 
1 666,420 12,748 679,168 
1941 675,434 10,922 686,356 
. ere 640,821 8,394 649,215 
oe 570,901 11,833 582,734 
PS a Sa 4% 593,917* 13,983 607,900 
ea 696,394* 17,227 713,621 
NR Go elev 832,846* 23,174 856,020 
ROT Gs os oes os 822,423* 28,012 850,435 
| jee 854,840* 28,085 882,925 
PE eee 815,915* 24,032 839,947 
l Saree 808,171* 26,001 834,172 
DEE F505 6 5.0 0% 826,044* 31,278 857,322 
[aa 829,865* 31,744 861,609 

+ Preliminary report, subject to minor 
changes. 


*Includes free licenses issued to Members 
of the Armed Forces and Disabled Veterans, 
as follows: 

Member of the Disabled 


Year Armed Forces Veterans Total 
aS Fee 264 A 264 
eS 32,373 32,373 
_... Serer 7,418 7,418 
DEE Auaictew ams 2,846 2,846 
7 aA 3,770 sat a 3,770 
RD Gis coe a0 5,581 275t 5,856 
ea 5,898 325t 6,223 
Pare a 15,317 378t 15,695 
SUE 2a Vadacau +. © deeko 616+ 616 


i Issuance of free licenses to Disabled Vet- 
erans authorized by the 1949 General As- 
sembly. 
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SCS Photos 

Near ancient Babylon a once rich land 
now lies in desolation. Right—A_ Pennsyl- 
vania farm scene showing modern conser- 
vation practices. 


Pik Kua fo 


en tal Tr 
The River Moved to Babylon 
By Ivan McKeever 
(Fourth in a Series) 


On “The Road to Conservation” 
we shall travel from the historic 
Nile, discussed in the last article, to 
one of the most famous cities of 
antiquity—BABYLON! 


Fam Egypt, whose very life was 
dependent upon the waters of the 
Nile, the city of Babylon also owed 







BT 
its greatness to a river—the Euphrates. 
During one of its periodic floods the 
Euphrates River left its course and 
in a new channel flowed past Baby- 
lon. Kish, the leading city, was 
deserted by this change and quickly 
declined. Babylon, on the other hand, 
soon became the center of trade and 
industry. 

The fact that the Euphrates River 
moved its channel to Babylon is only 
part of the story back of the city’s 
growth and influence. Another reason 
for Babylon becoming the leading 
city of Western Asia was due to its 
location near the center of a rich 
agricultural land. The fertile soils 
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of the Tigris and Euphrates River 
valleys produced a society during the 
early stages of civilization equivalent 
and parallel to the society along the 
Nile. In fact, the two areas profited 
by the exchange of ideas, inventions 
and trade. This land was known as 
Mesopotamia, or the “land amid the 
rivers.” 

Just what kind of country was this 
land of Mesopotamia? It was in 
reality a great alluvial plain formed 
by the rivers out of fertile soil carried 
down from the upper reaches of the 
two great rivers. Mesopotamia had 
much in common with Egypt. Both 
were situated in an area of light rain- 
fall. Both relied upon the annual 
floods for fertility and water; Meso- 
potamia depended just as much on 
the Tigris and the Euphrates for its 
fertility as Egypt depended upon the 
Nile. The periodic overflow of the 
rivers left much water standing over 
the land. The swamps and jungles 
thus formed were inhabited by 
numerous wild animals and_ birds. 
Considering that the adjacent areas 
for hundreds of miles was semi-arid, 
the flood lands along the rivers pro- 
vided choice hunting territory. Early 
man, who had to live mainly by hunt- 
ing and fishing, must have found the 
territory along these two rivers much 
to his liking. © 

This country of enduring sunshine, 
with a constant water supply, was an 
excellent place for agriculture to get 
started. However, the swampy nature 
of the land caused need for drainage. 
Then, after the land was cleared and 
drained, the practice of irrigation 
logically followed. The soil thus im- 
proved was exceptionally productive. 
With an ever increasing food supply, 
population grew and thriving cities 
became numerous. The more or- 
ganized the people became, the more 
land they claimed from the tungle 
and through drainage and irrigation 
improved it for cultivation. Kings 
considered it complimentary and 
honorable to be known as “‘irriga- 


tors.” Leaders at all levels were jn. 
terested in the welfare of agriculture, 
Drainage canals and irrigation ditches 
were carefully installed and _ well 
cared for. These two conservation 
practices probably had their begin- 
ning in Mesopotamia and Egypt as 
far back as four thousand B. C. 
Babylon’s greatest leaders, Ham. 
murabi and Nebuchadnezzar, took 
much pride in making their capitol 
the wonder city of the ancient world, 
Hammurabi, 2000 B. C. cemented 
the different states of Mesopotamia 
into one country. He devoted much 
time and spent large sums of money 
to make Babylon the leading city of 
his time. Also during his reign was 
developed the first great code of laws. 
The Hammurabi Code was far ad- 
vanced for its day and gave to the 
masses, for the first time in history, 
justice in courts of law. This code 
was probably not surpassed as a con- 
tribution to individual justice until 
the introduction of the Napoleonic 


Code of more modern times. Ham- 
murabi also advanced agriculture 
more than any ruler before his 


period. Irrigation became a science 
requiring the best of engineering 
skills. Huge dams were built to store 
flood waters. With the government 
and farmers working together, agri- 
culture made great advances and pro- 
duction was kept at a high level. 


Located in the center of such a 
thriving county, it was only natural 
that Babylon became the center of 
trade and a city of fabulous wealth. 
The two great rivers not only brought 
water and fertility to the land but 
they also served as the main arteries 
of trade. Thousands of boats plied 
back and forth on the Tigris and 
Euphrates Rivers carrying the com- 
merce of a busy nation. 

Riches always invite attack from 
those who “have not” and Mesopo- 
tamia was no exception to the rule. 
The wealth of the country invited in- 
vasion. The wandering tribes to the 
north and east began ravaging the 
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country; thus disorganizing society. 
The network of canals deteriorated 
due to lack of maintenance. The con- 
querors would finally settle down and 
become part of the community. For 
their own welfare they soon became 
interested in the advanced methods 
of agriculture. In due time improve- 
ments to the irrigation systems would 
be made and life would move on as 
before. The conquerors would be- 
come more interested in good living 
and accumulating wealth than in 
maintaining proper safeguards against 
outside dangers. This lack of interest 
in proper protection was an invita- 
tion to the warlike tribes outside the 
border to go in and take over the 
riches of the country. After each in- 
vasion the same sequence of events 
would happen all over again. 

We see in this a principle—the very 
elements that go to make up a highly 
cultured country announce its down- 
fall. The same principle is perhaps 
just as true of people individually. 
Too soft a life tends to undermine 
the character of an individual just 
as it does that of a nation. 

Babylon reached its very height of 
splendor during the reign of Nebu- 
chadnezzar. He spent vast sums of 
money of Babylon and _ surpassed 
Hammurabi in making his capitol a 
great and magnificant city. He is 
credited with building the Hanging 
Gardens of Babylon, considered by 
the Greeks as one of the Seven Won- 
ders of the World. Nebuchadnezzar 
also spent vast sums on irrigation 
projects. He improved existing canals 
and built new ones. Many impound- 
ing reservoirs were constructed, the 
largest being one-hundred forty miles 
in circumference. Wildlife was still 
plentiful in his day and lion hunting 
in the swamps and jungles was a 
favorite sport of the upper class. 

We can learn much regarding land 
use and land treatment as well as land 
destruction, from the people who 
built the great country of Meso- 
potamia. This historic land of the 


old testament contributed much to 
civilization in the form of religion, 
laws, and science. From Babylon and 
Mesopotamia we received a priceless 
heritage in the form of our own cul- 
tural background. Mesopotamia also 
added greatly to the progress of medi- 
cine. It contributed much to the 
science of language and transferred 
to the Greeks, for their further 
development, the sciences of mathe- 
matics, physics and philosophy. 

The fertile lands of the headwaters 
enabled the Euphrates and Tigris to 
build the rich plain that was Meso- 
potamia and through the centuries to 
nourish and water it. The Persian 
Gulf was filled to a distance of one 
hundred thirty-five miles with fertile 
topsoil to help form the land of Eden, 
a virtual garden blooming in the 
desert—for years the granary of 
Western Asia. But during these same 
centuries, population increased and 
people continued to clear and farm 
the sloping lands of the drainage 
areas. These sloping limestone lands 
for. thousands of years sent down 
their best topsoil. Then as the slopes 
were farmed more intensively, erosion 
became serious. When the topsoil was 
gone, heavier loads of subsoil were 
carried by the rivers and spread over 
the good soil already deposited re- 
sulting in lower yields and inferior 
quality of food. The heavy silt load 
tended to choke the canals, seriously 
handicapping both drainage and ir- 
rigation. The maintenance and im- 
provement of canals became difficult. 
All of these factors taken together 
resulted in a rapid decline of agricul- 
ture. With the decline in agriculture 
came decline in all other segments of 
Babylon’s society. 

In the end, as in the beginning, 
Babylon’s prosperity and position de- 
pended upon the fertility of the soil. 
Did the citizens of Babylon under- 
stand this principle better than the 
citizens of our own American cities? 
Perhaps they understood at least as 
well, for the records indicate that the 
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Excavation in ancient Babylon shows the Great Procession Street about which Nebuchad- 
nezzar boasted. Through this street passed the triumphal processicn of the conquerors with 


their captives. 


city and the farmers worked together 
with the full realization that they all 
depended on the land for survival. 


been the 
civiliza- 
The _ his- 


Good soil has always 
stimulating force back of 
tion’s forward movement. 


tory of man has been dominated by 
a search for good land. Savage tribes 
of earlier times and civilized nations 
of modern times have fought alike 
for possession of choice areas of 
natural resources. The savage tribes 
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fought for their good hunting lands 
just as great nations have fought in 
a later age for the same lands for 
food production. Wherever man has 
found new and fertile soil he has 
been able to organize and build his 
society. This has enabled him to im- 
prove his own living conditions and 
at the same time make his contribu- 
tion to the evergrowing storehouse 
of knowledge that keeps man moving 
onward and upward. 

Babylon passed on to the Greeks 
and new countries to the west their 
cultural advances. They passed to 
younger lands, on fresher soil, the 
job of advancing civilization. The 
records indicate that civilization has 
needed these new lands to keep up its 
forward motion. For strange as it 
may seem, man, who has fought and 
will fight to the death to protect his 
land from a foreign invader will 
nonetheless destroy it by his own mis- 
use. The rilled fields, abandoned 
farms, gullied slopes and denuded 
hillsides of our country today are evi- 
dence to support such a conclusion. 
There is also ample evidence that we 
vary but little in our land use prac- 
tices from peoples of the past except 
in our ability to use and destroy soil 
faster. 

Babylon is no more. The site that 
was Babylon is a wasteland and only 
minor relics of its greatness remain. 
The city that was once the pride of 
all Babylonia and the civilized world, 
for that matter, is renowned only in 
the pages of history. Babylon, the 
city, grew out of one of the most 
fertile soils of which we have record, 
just as our own American cities have 
grown out of a rich heritage of 
natural resources. Babylon main- 
tained a period of greatness for 
twenty centuries. In the end, declin- 
ing soil spelled Babylon’s decay. Will 
the rapid decline of our natural re- 
sources shorten the life of our own 
great cities? Will the fast declining 


soil of our relatively new country in- 
fluence the health, happiness, and 
prosperity of all the people of 
America? We would like to think 
there is no need for alarm, but the 
muddy streams after every rain keep 
us concerned for the future. The 
farms on the upper drainage areas 
of the Tigris and Euphrates first sent 
down their best, later their worst. 
America’s sloping farm land has sent 
down its best topsoil. Now it is send- 
ing down the best of what is left. 

From Mesopotamia we receive a 
lesson in watershed management. It 
has shown that to be effective, entire 
watersheds must be considered as a 
unit. The activities and the farming 
methods on the upper reaches of any 
watershed basically affect down-stream 
areas. We learn too from the ex- 
perience of Babylon that all society is 
affected by the policies dealing with 
the conservation of renewable nat- 
ural resources the sorl, the 
water, the wildlife, and the forests. 

Today this land of Mesopotamia is 
known as Iraq. Its farm lands are 
mostly in the hands of absentee land- 
lords. High rents and usuries are 
charged against the farmers. Ninety 
per cent of the population is il- 
literate. Discontent is common. Com- 
munistic agitators are having a field 
day. There is still sufficient water for 
irrigation but organization and _ in- 
centive is lacking. 

The ruins of Babylon, the barren 
wastes along the Euphrates and Tig- 
ris, and the silt-filled irrigation 
ditches are reminders of a lost civiliza- 
tion. The poverty of the farmers, the 
illiteracy of the masses and the lack 
cf purpose are in stark contrast to 
the leadership and the determina- 
tion of the Babylon of antiquity. 
Perhaps we should restate a con- 
clusion—a great country needs a 
foundation of fertile. soil. 


. . The End. 
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Firearms Safety Clinics Aim to 
Reduce Hunter Casualties 


Wildlife authorities strive continu- 
ally to learn how to reduce or pre- 
vent injuries and deaths by hunting 
arms. Studies of many fatal and non- 
fatal hunting “accidents” bear out 
the belief that ingrained cautions 
and the suppression of excitability 
and human urges provide much of 
the answer. The problem is: how to 
establish cool-headed certainty of tar- 
get; how to reduce greed for game 
and a driving desire for recognition 
as exceptional hunter; and how to 
prevent the stupid, quick-trigger or 
careless acts that maim and kill. 

On May 28-29 representatives from 
several states, the Province of On- 
tario, the National -Rifle Association, 
leading sportsmen, and the Sporting 
Arms Institute met at Toronto for 
the second North American Firearms 
Safety Clinic. Among them were two 
representatives of the Pennsylvania 
Game Commission. Ways of reducing 
the casualty toll were considered. 
Hunt safely programs and firearms 
training being carried on in the areas 
represented were discussed and com- 
pared, and better hunter casualty re- 
porting was planned. It was believed 
that once the causes are fully under- 
stood life-saving remedies may be 
applied with better results. 


As a special contribution to the 
Clinic, Pennsylvania showed motion 
pictures and slides in color demon- 
strating: 

1. Hunting apparel made of day- 
light fluorescent color fabrics (partic- 
ularly fire orange and neon red) are 
four times as bright as ordinary 
orange or red under poor light condi- 
tions. In poor light, ordinary reds 


and oranges tend to appear gray or 
black, even at relatively short dis. 
tances. 

2. In good or poor light, the 
flourescent colors retain their identity 
at long range while ordinary colors 
fade to gray or black. 

3. Flourescent colors contrast 
sharply with all backgrounds. Any of 
the colors ordinarily worn by hunters 
are duplicated by the flowers, leaves, 
or stems of plants at some time of the 
year. 

4. Fluorescent colors are _ not 
simulated by any mammal or bird 
of the state, whereas all of the ordi- 
nary colors may be reproduced by 
our native game species. 

While conspicuous hunting ap- 
parel is important in reducing hunt- 
ing arms casualties, the search for the 
motivations and human reactions that 
cause most of the deaths and injuries 
in the hunting field will be con- 
tinued. 


Cartoon Book on Shooting 


A cartoon book of interest to 
youngsters is “Shooting Adventures 
of ‘Doc’ Peters” offered free by the 
Advertising Division of Remington 
Arms Company, Inc., Bridgeport, 
Conn. 

The book pictures some of the 
varmint shooting adventures of the 
fictional “Doc” Peters and his young 
friends on farm and ranch, illustrates 
the Ten Commandments of Shooting 
Safety and gives some tips on hunting 
and gun handling that are of much 
value to the beginner. 

Copies may be obtained free by 
writing Advertising Division, Rem- 
ington Arms Company, Inc., Bridge- 
port, Conn, 
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Duck Hunters Can’t Quack 
This Off 


A tendency of waterfowl hunters to 
stretch an occasional feather has been 
found to cause game administrators 
to overestimate the annual harvest 
of ducks and geese, the Wildlife Man- 
agement Institute reports. This dis- 
covery was made by the branch of 
game management of the U. S. Fish 
and Wildlife Service when it tested 
the reliability of kill information ob- 
tained from hunters in answer to 
postal card questionnaires. 

Comparison of the actual number 
of waterfowl retrieved by hunters on 

ublic shooting grounds with answers 
that hunters on these areas provided 
after one, two, and three contacts by 
mail formed the basis for the study. 


Upon statistical analysis it was ap- 
parent that certain errors of a persist- 
ent and continuing nature were at- 
tributable directly to the sportsmen. 
These errors are so significant that 
failure to make allowance for them 
will invalidate the waterfowl harvest 
data. 

Ego and poor memory were re- 
sponsible for some of the hunters’ 
most inflationary indulgences. As 
their actual seasonal bag decreased, 
the nimrods attempted to maintain 
self-prestige by subtly padding their 
answer sheets. Aided by poor hunt- 
ing records and the delusions ob- 
tained from retelling their exper- 
iences to fellow sportsmen, the 
hunters’ tallies of vanquished ducks 
and geese rose conspicuously with 
the passage of time. 


On June 13 the Clarion Bucktails Sportsmen’s Group played host to the Third Annual 
Gunsmith’s and Handloader’s Convention, at Clarion. Below, Phil Sharpe, noted arms 
and ammunition authority, representing NRA, addresses the group during the afternoon 


session. 


PGC Photo by Parlaman 
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Newly Commissioned Game 
Protectors Assigned 


Student officers of the Ross Leffler 
School of Conservation who graduated 
to the position of District Game Pro- 
tector at ceremonies in Harrisburg, 
March 28, were given field assign- 
ments, effective April 1, as follows: 
Paul H. Glenny, R. D., Huntingdon, 
to Harrisburg or vicinity, Dauphin 
County; William E. Cowden, R. D., 
McDonald, Waynesburg or vicinity, 
Greene County; Charles Hertz, In- 
dianola, Ligonier or vicinity, West- 
moreland County; Alex J. Ziros, 
Westmoreland City, Carmichaels or 
vicinity, Greene County; Edward J. 
Fasching, Allentown, Uwchland or 
vicinity, Chester County; Norman J. 
Forche, Falls Creek, Drums _ or 
vicinity, Luzerne County; Leo E. Mil- 
ford, Kane, Oil City or vicinity, 
Venango County; Frederick H. Ser- 
vey, Clarion, Carnegie or vicinity, 
Allegheny County; William E. Lee, 
Venus, Albion or vicinity, Erie 
County; Patrick. W. Craven, Moscow, 
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Game Commission dwelling near 
Benton, Sullivan County; Gerald J, 
Kirkpatrick, Strattanville, Portland 
Mills or vicinity, Elk County; Wij. 
liam E. Fulmer, Bethlehem, Mauch 
Chunk or vicinity, Carbon County, 


ABC’S of Sportsmen 


With each suggestion starting with 
a different letter of the alphabet, 
twenty-six timely tips on sportsman. 
like conduct are featured in a hand. 
some wall hanger called “ABC's of 
Sportsmen” and made available free 
by the Remington Arms Company, 
Inc., Bridgeport, Conn. 

The two-color hanger is attrac. 
tively produced and _ handsomely 
illustrated with pictures of game 
birds and animals. It is suitable for 
hanging in club houses, bulletin 
boards, dens, stores, etc., and the ad- 
vice it gives is appropriate to all sea- 
sons of the year. 

Free copies may be obtained by 
writing Advertising Division, Rem- 
ington Arms Company, Inc., Bridge. 
port, Conn. 








Natural Resource Conservation is Good Americanism 


This item, from a recent Wildlife Management Institute 
bulletin, bears repeating. It shows the modern day approach to 
future conservation through the education of the youth of our 
country. The article follows: 

Max McGraw, president of the North American Wildlife 
Foundation, reports the Foundation has printed 50,000 copies 
of a special edition of a new Boy Scout merit badge pamphlet, 
“Wildlife Management,” by Durward L. Allen, for free dis- 
tribution to each of the scouts and scout leaders who will be 
attending the Third National Jamboree near Santa Ana, Cali- 
fornia, in July. 

“Conservation of natural resources,” Mr. McGraw stated, “‘is 
an important part of good Americanism. Modern scouting 
provides adventures in the new science called ecology, the study 
of how soils, forests, grasslands, water, wildlife, and man are 
all interdependent, one upon the other. Only by understanding 
this interdependence can we learn to use wisely our valuable 
natural resources which are the real basis of the high standard 
of living we enjoy in this country.” 
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PGC Photo by Cady 


Robert L. Magaro, Marysville, demonstrates a unique safety device for shotguns which 
he invented and recently had patented. A simple mechanism locks the triggers and, accord- 
ing to the inventor, the gun can be fired only when pressed against the shoulder in actual 


shooting position. 


Liberated Ducks Follow Blueprint 


At the Pymatuning Refuge in 
Crawford County, early in June, 
Game Commission officers live- 
trapped a leg-banded female duck in 
the locality where she was released in 
the spring of 1951. With her was a 
brood of young. 

In the same area, two other leg- 
banded ducks, liberated in the Com- 
mission’s duck program, were found 
at almost the exact places they were 
turned lose in 1952. They too had 
broods. 

The first duck had safely run the 
gauntlet on two southern migrations 
and had returned to rear young ac- 
cording to plan. In the second case 


this passage over many guns had 
been accomplished once. 

These are but two instances that 
demonstrate the soundness of the 
duckling release program in produc- 
ing greater numbers of waterfowl for 
Pennsylvania hunters. Under the 
plan, “hand reared” birds are liber- 
ated at the age of 5 or 6 weeks, but 
their offspring have proven they are 
as wild as those of wild stock any- 
where. 


Marsh Management Improves 
Duck Conditions 
The water level of the Decker 


Marsh, a controlled area in Pike 
County, was lowered late in May to 
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promote the growth of existent water- 
fowl foods and allow planting of 
duck millet. 

Game Protector Albert J. Kriefski 
recently reported the millet had been 
planted and commented on what a 
trip over the marsh area revealed, say- 
ing: “We have a wonderful catch of 
water smartwood, burreed, three 
square rush, coontail grass and now 
we note a good catch of a pondweed 
unidentified as yet. 

“Due to earlier plantings and the 
yearly lowering of the dam, we have 
an excellent growth of waterfowl 
foods at this time. During our inspec- 
tion we saw three broods of young 
ducks, one woodie with 14, one black 
with 7 and another with 8 or 9. From 
early checks, we will have a good 
supply of native fowl. We also have 
a pair of ringneck-ducks that must 
be nesting here for the first time.” 


Wild Carnivore Disease 
Identified 


Laboratories in and outside the 
Commonwealth report they have 
identified the disease responsible for 
the death of many foxes, raccoons 
and skunks in Pennsylvania and 
neighboring states as fox encephalitis. 

This disease is littke known or 
understood, but apparently all flesh- 
eating animals are susceptible to it. 
Laboratory studies of animals sick 
or dead from the affliction continue 
in an effort to find a solution to this 
unusual cause of wild animal loss. 


Wet Spring May Diminish Small 
Game Supply 


Pennsylvania hunters are concerned 
over the effect this spring’s wet 
weather may have on the fall supply 
of cottontail rabbits and game birds. 
Continued rains, coupled with low 
temperatures, increase mortality in 
young rabbits and game birds 
through wetting and chilling. 

This year, probably because of a 
mild winter, young rabbits unfor- 


tunately appeared, and _ ringnecks, 
grouse and wild turkeys hatched, 10 
days to 2 weeks earlier than normally, 

The first litters of rabbits were ob. 
served to be larger than usual. Grow. 
ing rapidly many of these probably 
survived the long rainy period. Later 
reports, however, told of newly young 
found drowned, particularly in low. 
lands. Field checks show, also, that 
some early clutches of game birds, or 
eggs, were chilled and lost. 


Commission Sells Confiscated Fur 


In mid-April the Game Commis- 
sion reported that the sale of 2322 
deer hides accumulated by its officers 
since the fall of 1952 had enriched 
the Game Fund by $4818.10. 

More recently, and again through 
competitive bidding, the sale of 2210 
pelts of furred animals brought in 
$3418.67 to the Game Fund. The pelts 
were collected and sold in the period 
June 1, 1952, to May 25, 1953. Some 
of these were skins taken from per- 
sons who illegally trapped, killed, 
or possessed them. Others were from 
animals accidentally killed on high- 
ways. 

Among the pelts sold were those of 
1474 muskrats, 57 beavers, 79 weasels, 
81 minks, 25 bears, and 2 elk. The 
remainder were the less valuable 
skins of the raccoon, opossum, fox, 
and skunk. 





The apes called chimpanzees are more like 
man in intelligence than any other animals. 


Birds can see most of the colors humans 
can see. 

* * *# 

The Flying Dragon glides from tree to 
tree on sails of thin skin, which stretch over 
its movable ribs. 

* * @ 

Pelicans often unite to drive fish into 
shallow water where they can be caught 
more easily. 

* @# # 

The latest animals to be “discovered” are 
the kouprey, “new” kind of wild ox found 
in Indo-China in 1937, and _ the _ okapi, 
“discovered” in the Belgian Congo in 1900. 
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Thoughtless Woodchuck Hunters 


Field reports indicate that some 
hunters are careless or forgetful about 
the law and other matters as they per- 
tain to woodchuck (groundhog) 
hunting. In Pennsylvania this little 
burrowing animal is classed as wild 
game. Persons hunting him are re- 
quired to own and wear a current 
hunting license visible on the back 
between the shoulders. 


Irresponsible or excitable gunners 
shoot a surprising number of humans 
each summer because the hair on 
their heads resembles the coat of a 
“whistlepig.” When a slug from a 
high-velocity varmint rifle strikes the 
vital head or neck area of a person 
the result is often fatal. Every chuck 
hunter should provide himself with 
maximum color protection by wear- 
ing a white head covering or one of 
a bright red or orange-hued fluores- 
cent fabric. These contrast sharply 
with the spring or summer _back- 


Ps a “8 





ground, making it improbable that 
the wearer would be mistaken for a 
groundhog. 

Many farmers welcome woodchuck 
hunters to their land, but they would 
like to see the identifying hunting 
license worn as required in hunting 
any wild creature. They say that 
promiscuous or dangerous shooting 
or the damaging of growing crops by 
summer woodchuck hunters cause no 
trespass signs to appear as surely as 
if committed by small game hunters 
in the fall. 

The presently open woodchuck 
season will continue until September 
30. It allows a daily bag of 5 chucks 
and an unlimited take for the season* 
Shooting hours at this time are 7 a.m. 
to 5 p.m. From July 1 to September 
30, inclusive, they are 6 a.m. to 7:30 
p.m. All shooting hours are based on 
Eastern Standard Time. With Day- 
light Saving Time generally in effect 
hunters will need to adjust their 
shooting hours accordingly. 





*At its July meeting the Commission removed protection from Woodchucks. These 
animals may be hunted weekdays during the ensuing year without regard to daily or 


season limit. 
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Pennsylvania Official 1953 Open Seasons 
and Bag Limits 


(Regulations apply for Hunting License Year, September 1, 1953-August 31, 1954) 


Open season includes first and last dates listed, Sundays excepted, for game.* The opening 
hour for small game on October 31 will be 9:00 A. M. Otherwise, shooting hours daily are f, 
7:00 A. M. to 5:00 P. M., but from July 1 to September 30 inclusive, 6:00 A. M. to 7:30 P. M 
(All shooting hours based on Eastern Standard Time.) . 


BAG LIMITS OPEN SEASONS 
UPLAND GAME (Small game possession limits below) Day Season First Day Last Day 
I ins nak ura s ahh o's 0's 6 «00.04 0.0.6% 000% 00d 008  steeen on. i: re Nov. 28 
Wild Turkeys (see counties closed below)* .......... D eenn ve Browne We SE ct cceds Nov. 28 
Ringneck Pheasants, males only ..............+.206. DB prene < ee SS ae Nov. 28 
EE 2 Ertan oak wes sv teccedacvebecee ae Sa ee Nov. 28 
Squirrels, Gray, Black & Fox (combined) .......... ener a itta ° Me Meee a secbu Nov. 28 
Squirrels, Red yoo kp ee Unlimited .... All mos. except. Oct, 
TT PeerrererirT rrr ee B ssuaas 6.... Jan. 1-Jan. 9, 1954 
RCL s 40S WRG Oks 6's 004.0000 ssa ies oocs bis Unlimited .... Unprotected 
WOGGemONS (GrOUMGHORS) «2.2... c ccc cccccccsceccee Unlimited .... Unprotected 
BS a eee | Cer: aren Unlimited .... Unprotected 
Bears, over one year old, by individual ............. Ra a rns Ae ene Nov. 21 
Bears, as above, by hunting party of three or more.. 2...... BS cess OOUs EP wa ican Nov. 21 
Bow and Arrow Season—Male with two 

or more points to one antler: Provided, | 

a@ male deer with an antler three or 

more inches long without points, meas- | 

uring from the top of the skull as the | 

deer is in life, shall be considered legal | 

(requires hunting license and Special | 

Archery License) by individual* ........ 8 2 Oct. 24 


4 
DEER : points to one antler: Provided, a male | Nov. 30 ...... Dec, 12 


deer with an antler three or more | 
inches long without points, measuring | 
from the top of the skull as the deer is 
in life, shall be considered legal: by | 
EE 74 6 CERRO ob cee s0ed Se ecbweles ss | 
Antlerless Season—(requires hunting l- 
cense and antlerless deer license) by 
ES Te ea ee eee J Lien OE: 3. die. Dec. 15 
NO OPEN SEASON—Bobwhite Quail, Hungarian Partridges, Hen Pheasants, Sharp-tailed Grouse, 
Cub Bears, Elk, Spike Buck with antlers less than three inches long, and Otters. 


| 

Regular Season—Male with two or more | Scans hte. * 
| 
| 





FURBEARERS: 

I BORIS. og 5 <5 0050's wiv 00.0 ce cece etsoscesess Unlimited .... Unprotected 
eee 8 ee bk bi ab Ee ses eee ss eo 04mm eS Unlimited .... Nov. 9 ...... Jan. 1, 'S4 
HR Atk bs dg hied ade o'é.cr0d suing Hb ae wh ehinw sees Ueriesnead .... MOU. BB scccce Jan. 16, 'S4 
Beavers (traps only) state-wide* ................000- © iesissce BD cece CE: eseeut Mar. 6, '4 


* SPECIAL REGULATIONS 


POSSESSION AND TRANSPORTATION LIMITS of legally-killed small game shall mean not more 
than the daily limit for the first day nor more than an accumulated total for each succeeding 
day of the open season for each species; but not in excess of the season limit, regardless of 
where held, stored or found in possession. 


TURKEYS, COUNTIES AND AREAS CLOSED TO HUNTING—Adams, Allegheny, Beaver, Bucks, 
Chester, Cumberland, Delaware, Greene, Lancaster, Montgomery, Perry, Philadelphia, Wash- 
ington, York; that part of Franklin County south and east of U. S. Highway No. 11; and 
the parts of Berks, Dauphin, Lebanon, Lehigh and Northampton Counties south of U. 8. 
Highway No. 22. 

DEER—Even though there are three separate seasons for taking deer, a hunter may not kill 
more than one deer during the three combind 1953 sasons, whether hunting individually o: 
with a camp or hunting party. A Special Archery License is required during Bow and Arrow 
Season, issued only by the Dept. of Revenue, Harrisburg, at a fee of $2.00. Antlerless Deer 
Licenses are issued only by County Treasurers, at a fee of $1.15, and valid only in the County 
for which issued. Farm occupants permitted by law to hunt without a license may also hunt 
for antlerless deer during the antlerless season on the same land as for other game. See 
Digest issued with hunting license for details. Under the law, no application for an Antlerless 
Deer License shall be approved, or license issued, to a Nonresident prior to November 14, or 
after December 13, '53. 


BEAVERS—No trapping at Commission-posted dams. Nonresidents may not trap beavers. One 
person may set, tend or operate 10 traps only. Traps must not be set on the structure of 
any beaver dam or house, or within 25 feet of the waterline on the structure of either there- 
of. Tags must be kept above ice or waterline to facilitate identification without disturbing 
traps. Pelts must be tagged within 10 days after season, and may not be sold or otherwise 
disposed of until properly tagged. Present them to the Game Protector in District or County 
where trapped. 

TRAPPING—Traps for furbearers not to be placed, staked or set before 7:00 A. M. on the first 
day of the open seasons. The season indicated for Trapping closes at 12:00 o’clock Noon on 
last day. Traps must be tagged with metal name tags. 


SNARES—The use of snares is prohibited in all counties except by special permit. 
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Za Calber— it Sale 
Bhecisiies Champ 


By Ed Shearer 


ACATION time again demon- 

strates that the 22 Caliber rim 
fire is still the world’s number one 
rifle cartridge. It is the most used 
cartridge throughout the rifle ranges 
of our country. In the fields and in 
the big woods there are far more 22 
caliber cartridges fired than all other 
cartridges combined per year. As a 
game cartridge it has been used on 
everything from tin cans to moose. 

It was the first successful form of 
fixed ammunition. Rim fire cartridges 
were the accepted form of metallic 
ammunition for some years. The 
Spencer rifle of the Civil war period, 
the Henry which later became the 
Winchester and many others all used 
the rim fire cartridge, of various cali- 
bers. Today with the exception of 
the 25 and 32 rim fire calibers which 
are nearly dead, the 22 caliber is the 
sole survivor of this era of nearly one 
hundred years ago. 

It is a paradox that this symbol of 
a glorious past in the history of our 
country should be among our mod- 
ern cartridges, one of the most highly 
developed of them all in present day 
use. Hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars have been spent on its develop- 
ment by the world’s largest loading 
companies in many countries. Con- 
sistent accuracy, increased velocity to 
give flatter trajectory, non-corrosive 
priming to give practically unlimited 





barrel life, elimination of leading are 
the results of this unceasing research. 

The 22 caliber is probably the 
most over-rated and at the same time 
the most under-rated cartridge on the 
market today. I have known individ- 
uals who have used it on deer. It 
will and has killed moose if placed 
exactly right. Due to the difficulty 
of doing this and of uncontrollable 
factors which creep in, this is an un- 
human practice and is rightly out- 
lawed in most states today. 

On the other hand I have seen 
individuals take a shot at crows 
perched on a limb in settled country 
without thinking what might be on 
the other end of the bullet’s flight. 

But the 22 caliber is also one of 
the safest as well as being one of the 
most dangerous of our cartridges. Be- 
cause of its low power, easily pro- 
cured backstops make it safe to use 
in your home or cellar. But in settled 
country it is a different picture. Due 
to this low velocity even in the Hi 
Speeds it does not have enough steam 
to cause the small bullet to break 
up when they strike the ground at 
an angle. This causes the bullet to 
ricochet which makes the _ bullet’s 
course unpredictable. I have run 
across many farmers who gazed at a 
220 Swift with jaundiced eye but 
passed a 22 rim fire without ques- 
tion. It required some explaining to 
point out the difference but it paid 
off. 

In most cases the 22 caliber is the 
boy’s first rifle as well as the be- 
ginner of any age. It is the logical 
caliber to start with if you have a 
yen to excel with either the rifle or 
pistol. Probably the hardest holders 
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you will run across in the shooting 
game are the members of the small 
bore clan in position shooting. At 
Camp Perry the big bore shooters 
never successfully raided the small 
bore range but on numerous occa- 
sions the small bore shooters would 
walk away with a choice 30 caliber 
match. 

Another fact that makes the 22 
caliber almost universal is the mat- 
ter of money. For a few muskrat 
skins the farm boy can buy a service- 
able rifle. Also a small bore match 
shooter can get rid of two or three 
hundred dollars quite easily for a 
rifle complete with scope. 

There are more different types, 
weights and models made for the 22 
rim fire than any other cartridge. 
You may have semi-automatics, pump 
actions, bolt actions, single shot or 
what have you. In the pistol and 
revolver line in addition to the fa- 
miliar standard models one firm has 
brought out a heavy single action 
that follows the weight and general 
lines of the old frontier model colt 
which has not been with us for some 
time. 

There has been a large variety of 
22 rim fires on the market in the 
past and to answer a lot of ques- 
tions we will look at what our load- 
ing companies say you can order from 
your dealer today. 

First there is the CB cap. This 
tiny cartridge uses the case of the 
now defunct BB cap. It uses a 29 
grain bullet which is the same weight 
as the 22 short. The muzzle velocity 
is 720 ft. sec. and the energy runs 
33 ft. Ibs. Just what use they are put 
to I would not be knowing but if the 
companies are loading them you can 
bet that someone is buying them. 

Second is the 22 short which is a 
different proposition. This is a very 
useful and highly accurate cartridge 
under proper conditions. It is one of 
the best for tin can, ratshooting and 
general plinking. It is so accurate 
that our International Pistol Team 


uses it in some courses of fire, ]; 
represents the “Mostest for the Least. 
est” in shooting money today. The 
standard velocity 22 shorts shove the 
29 grain bullet at 965 ft. sec. The 
high speed variety gives 1125 ft. sec, 
with the solid bullet and 1155 ft, 
sec. with the lighter hollow point, 
which weighs 27 grains. 

Third is the 22 long’s which were 
once a popular number. This car. 
tridge has long fallen by the wayside 
and should be allowed to die. It 
shoots the 29 grain bullet of the 
short cartridge and in the high speed 
shows 1240 ft. sec. velocity with a 
muzzle energy of 99 ft. lbs. 

Fourth is the 22 long rifle which 
is the King Pin of them all. It made 
its first appearance back in the 
‘eighties with black powder and an 
uncrimped bullet. It is the most 
highly developed, the most accurate 
and powerful of the standard 22 caii- 
ber rim fires today. In the standard 
velocity it sends a 40 grain bullet 
along at muzzle velocity of 1145 ft. 
sec. with 158 ft. lb. energy. In the 
high speed bracket it has 1365 ft. sec. 
velocity with a 37 grain hollow point 
and 149 ft. lbs. energy. 

The last of the 22 rim fire loads 
are the shot loads. Their chief value, 
as I see it, is for use on snakes at 
very close range for chaps who do 
not care to take the time to learn to 
shoot a handgun. There are a few 
more rim fires still manufactured in 
small lots such as the 1903 model 
Winchester Automatic 22 W.RF, 
which are obsolete guns and _ have 
no place here. 

Now a word about some old 
22 caliber rifles that have been 
around for a long time. They are 
definitely not safe with the present 
day high speed cartridges. They have 
relatively soft actions which quickly 
develop excessive headspace. The 
next thing that happens is a bulge 
next to the rim of the fired case. The 
bulge is easily observed. The final 
step is when the bulge blows out 
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with possible serious damage to the 
shooter’s eye. I know one case of this 
last winter where the shooter lost a 
month’s work and still has trouble 
with the eye. 

Now comes the matter of accuracy 
and the chief factors that influence it. 
This is important in the 22 calibers 
as the targets are generally small. 
The ten ring of the official target 
measure only .88 inch at 50 yds. and 
9 inches at 100 yards. By the same 
token a squirrel’s head measures on 
the average 114 inches. Thus it is 
vital to know what to expect of the 
rifle and ammunition one is using. 

To the surprise of many it has 
been found there is more difference 
between various makes and lots of 
22 caliber long rifle cartridges in re- 
lation to accuracy in a _ particular 
rifle than there is between the heavy 
expensive match rifle and the light 
inexpensive rifle suitable for boys. 

The most accurate of the 22 caliber 
long rifles cartridges are the special 
match brands marketed under vari- 
ous trade names. These are the car- 
tridges used by the top flight small 
bore shots in competition. In a fine 
match rifle they will consistently 
group in a | inch circle at 100 yards, 
in warm weather. They cost more 
money and may be hard to get at the 
regular dealers. 

Next in accuracy comes the stand- 
ard velocity with lubricated lead bul- 
lets. Sometimes the accuracy will vary 
not only in lots but in the individual 
rifle. This can only be determined by 
test. Some lots in some rifles may 
shoot as well as the match brands. 
The third class of 22 caliber car- 
tridges in the accuracy list are the 
high speed cartridges. They are gen- 
erally not quite as accurate as the 
standard velocity cartridge which is 
quickly apparent if you do any com- 
petitive target shooting. Another bad 
point is their over-sensitiveness to 
win which causes more grief out- 
doors in the 22 calibers than any 
other factor. In the long run I doubt 


if their flat trajectory makes up for 
their poor wind bucking from an 
accuracy stand point. 

Last comes some brands with eye 
arresting names and uncertain par- 
entage. These are usually last on the 
list of accuracy. There are exceptions 
as one make may fit the particular 
chamber, bore, headspace and bed- 
ding of one individual rifle and thus 
shoot better in that one gun. So 
much for the ammunition. 


As to the rifles, important factors 
governing accuracy are headspace 
and the manner in which the barrel 
is bedded in and secured to the stock. 
Headspace is the distance from the 
shoulder in the chamber against 
which the front rim of the case is 
supported and the face of the bolt 
or breech block which presses against 
the head of the case. This distance 
should be the minimum and main- 
tained that way. When the headspace 
increases, the ignition will vary and 
accuracy drops off. It is much easier 
to adjust and maintain this distance 
with a bolt action than other types. 


The heavy expensive match rifles 
due to superior quality of steel and 
careful fitting are good for about 
50,000 rounds without trouble from 
headspace. Next comes the lighter 
match rifles and sporters of high 
grade. Their workmanship, quality 
and accuracy are close to the match 
rifles. The pump, lever and semi- 
automatics give the most trouble in 
maintaining headspace which is one 
reason they do not give quite the 
accuracy of good grade bolt rifles, 
although shoot surprisingly well. I 
have owned several that would give 
three to four inch groups at 100 
yards. This is quite a tribute to 
American mass production. 

For your vacation or weekends no 
firearm affords the same amount of 
economical enjoyment as the 22 rim 
fire. To this little cartridge is .due 
the major credit of helping to make 
us once again a Nation of Riflemen. 

The End 
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By Herbert Kendrick 


PECIALIZED dogs of the sporting 

breeds have been used for hunt- 
ing game to such an extent that it 
is very rare to hear of one from a 
non-sporting breed showing an inter- 
est in hunting. For feathered game, 
pointers and setters have been most 
widely used, while hounds have con- 
sistently led the field in search of 
furred animals. Various new breeds 
are gaining in popularity as gun 
dogs, as more gunners take to the 
fields. 

At other times we have discussed 
practically all of the regular breeds, 
and now perhaps, it may prove inter- 
esting to relate a few experinces with 
the odd breeds which have become 
useful as an important adjunct to 
gunning. 

Several years ago in South Dakota 
it was my distinct pleasure to see a 





Odd Breeds o 
Gun Dogs 


Doberman Pincher work on ringnecks, 
“Blitz” was owned by a hotel mana. 
ger at Pierre, who told me of the 
time and effort expended in training. 
The dog hunted rather cautiously 
ahead of the gunners, and when his 
experienced nose caught scent of 
game, he stood perfectly still with 
his ears erect, waiting for his master 
to give the signal to flush. At that 
time the dog literally jumped at the 
game, startling them to immediate 
flight. After the shooting “Blitz” per- 
formed magnificently as an efficient 
retriever. 

His owner told me that he had 
hunted the Doberman in the same 
manner on sharptails and _ prairie 
chicken. At a very early age he was 
taught to retrieve, and before he was 
a year old his field training began. 
The dog showed a natural enthu- 
siasm for hunting birds, thus encour- 
aging his owner to use him in the 
field. 

Since earliest times the most im- 
portant function of working dogs has 
been to hunt game for their masters, 
or to herd and care for livestock; 
therefore it is not so strange that 
occasionally a dog from a non-sport- 
ing breed will show a desire to hunt 
—perhaps a throwback to some 
earlier ancestor. 

Practically all dogs are interested 
in living things in the woods and 
fields. This normal curiosity, coupled 
with a desire to please a master, is 
sometimes enough to start a dog on 
a successful hunting career, provided 
he is afforded training and encour- 
agement. 

Horace Lytle and I were thor- 
oughly amused one afternoon in 
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Ohio when we came upon a pheasant 
hunter with a tiny white rat terrier 
about half the size of the bird he 
sought. This little fellow seemed in- 
tensely interested on a trail, and from 
our observation he knew his business. 

Ray Holland, who is a noted au- 
thority on dogs, tells of many. experi- 
ences with odd breeds of dogs trained 
to handle game. Among the breeds 
were a plain bull dog that not only 
pointed quail but backed staunchly 
at sight, a Boston bull, a collie, Dal- 
matian, several Poodles, and numer- 
ous other dogs of uncertain breeding. 

When anyone of us begin to doubt 
the ability of dogs, we only need to 
see a performance of trained dogs on 
the stage to realize their capabilities. 
Sportsmen’s Shows in the larger cities 
always present a few dog acts which 
clearly show that, when, properly 
trained, their feats are almost limit- 
less. Dogs are very smart and can 
be taught to do man’s bidding along 
many different lines. 

David Newell spent many years in 
rough western country where he 
hunted mountain lions. Developing 
a pack of dogs suitable for these big 
cats was quite a task, and Dave se- 
lected pups with a keen nose, mus- 
cular body, good brains, and a strong 
heart, regardless of the breed. One of 
his favorites was a large Airedale that 
made hunting history. During his 
puppyhood stray cats were placed 
near enough for him to feel the sharp 
claws, and he grew up with an in- 
tense hate for all felines. It was a 
rough manner of training a dog; 
however it paid big dividends when 
a cattle-killing lion had to be treed 
and killed. 

Dwight Luddington who raises 
Dachshunds has told me how much 
he enjoys rabbit hunting with his 
short legged dogs. They are natural 
hunters, possessing a good nose and 
are extremely fast and obedient. 

Pointers and setters will continue 
to be the most popular breeds for 


bird hunting, and hounds will surely 
remain the best breeds for animals; 
however, it is pleasing to see increas- 
ing interest and use of other types. 
Spaniels, Retrievers, Griffons and 
Weimeraners have gained a _ promi- 
nent place in the sporting world, and 
will continue to enhance the great 
sport of hunting. 

Relating stories of odd breeds suc- 
cessfully used on game does not mean 
that we recommend a non-sporting 
breed for hunting. If you want the 
best the sport has to offer, by all 
means, secure a registered sporting 
breed dog and train him properly. 
However, if you cannot keep such 
a dog, and your field trips are very 
limited, it may prove very interesting 
to encourage your house pet to ac- 
company you when out of doors. 
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By Tom Forbes 


HREE-QUARTERS of a century 

ago the National Archery Associa- 
tion was formed at Crawfordsville, 
Indiana to perpetuate, foster, and 
direct the practice of archery in ac- 
cordance with the honorable tradi- 
tions of that most ancient sport. 

In the United States the United 
Bowmen of Philadelphia was founded 
on September 3, 1828 at Philadelphia 
and the Buffalo Archers of Buffalo, 
New York was founded in 1850. 

Relegated to the field of sport with 
the advent of firearms and _ their 
adoption by the Military, archery, 
nevertheless has continued to have 
wide-spread appeal as a competitive 
sport which can be enjoyed with 
healthful results from youth to old 
age. 

Target archery developed as a 
major sport among the aristocracy of 
England during the eighteenth cen- 
tury. The Grand National Meeting 
which determines the Championship 
of England was first held in 1844. 
One of the few enduring forms of 
competitive sport, archery spans the 
centuries. Today in Scotland archers 
compete for a silver arrow dated 
1603. 

Pennsylvania and her sister’ big 
game states in the nation are enjoy- 
ing a renaissance in the use of the 
bow. In the past decade a number 
of states have legalized the long bow 

















as a weapon which may be used jn 
the hunting field. Thousands of, 
sportsmen who have had no previous: 
experience in the use of the bow arg 
joining the ranks of the archer) 
Special seasons during which it jg) 
legal to hunt big game with the bow: 
and arrow have an attraction for the 
sportsman which he cannot resist, 
The opportunity to scour the woodg 
and fields of his native state for game™ 
has drawn attention to the bow. 
When a hunter, in his first burst: 
of enthusiasm, acquires a bow he 
rarely bothers to develop the nece 
sary technique to use it with any 
degree of proficiency in the field 
until he has suffered the ignominy of 
missing a standing target at short) 
range. 7 
Realization dawns on the hunter 
that skill in the use of the bow is not 
instinctive, as he thoughtlessly sup. 
posed, but is a technique that is ac 
quired only through practice. In or- 
der to master the bow he has found 
out the hard way that he must de- 
velop the proper shooting form be- 
fore he can expect to hit any target 
consistently. 
It is at this point that the hunter 
in his search for knowledge of the } 
principles of archery considers join- | 
ing one of the archery clubs which | 
are scattered throughout the state. : 
Frequently it will develop on inquiry | 
that a club is located in the hunter’s 
own territory and he has been un- 
aware of its existence. In other in- 
stances the local rod and gun clubs 
have taken up the bow and arrow 
and have located ranges on their club 
grounds. The hunter is seeking the 
companionship of fellow enthusiasts 
with whom he can discuss the prob- 
lems of his new interest and in tour- 
nament competition enjoy the prac: 
tice in the use of the bow so necessary 
if he is to stage a successful hunt. 
Several clubs may organize a Fed- 
eration. Within the Federation a 
schedule of Invitation Tournaments 
is arranged. Each club acts in turn 
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State Target Champion Ernest Lehmer, 
Harrisburg, whose total score for the 1952 
shoot was 784. 


as the host club and conducts a tour- 
nament on its home range to which 
all members of the Federation clubs 
are invited. The Mountain Field 
Archery Federation is typical. It is 
composed of clubs located in the mid- 
state counties of Pennsylvania. Fed- 
eration shoots are held on outdoor 
ranges throughout summer and fall 
Sunday afternoons and indoor ranges 
are maintained during the winter 
months. These indoor shoots are 
highlights of the winter social activ- 
ities. Member clubs include the 
Clearfield County Archers; Cambria 
County Archers; Chief Logan Arch- 
ers (Altoona): Moshannon Valley 
Archers (Philipsburg): Bucktail Arch- 
ers (St. Marys) and the Twin Arrow 
Club of State College. 

The next largest grouping of clubs 
for tournament purposes is the Reg- 
ional setup of the Pennsylvania State 
Archery Association. Pennsylvania is 
divided into three Regions, namely, 


Eastern, Central, and Western. In 
each of these regions the Pennsyl- 
vania State Archery Association spon- 
sors a Championship Target Tour- 
nament and a Championship. Field 
Tournament. For the 1953 season 
Regional Tournaments are scheduled 
as follows: 


Region Target Field 
Eastern Allentown Sporting Hill 
July 4. August 20. 
Central Undecided Greencastle 
August 9. 
Western Pittsburgh Leechburg 
August 30. August 13. 


On the next rung of the tourna- 
ment ladder are the State Field and 
Target Championship Tournaments 
sponsored annually by the Pennsy]l- 
vania State Archery Association. The 
19th Annual Open State Target 
Championship Tournament will be 
held on the grounds of The Pennsyl- 
vania State College at State College, 
Pennsylvania on September 5th, 6th, 
and 7th. These dates coincide with 
the Labor Day weekend and _ pro- 
vide an exceptional opportunity for 
an archer’s holiday in the mountain- 
ous section of central Pennsylvania. 
The present State Target Champion 
is Ernest Lehmer of the Harrisburg 
Archers ‘whose total score for the 
combined York and Double American 
Rounds was 784—676—620 or 2080 in 
the 1952 shoot. 

The 8th Annual Open Field State 
Championship Shoot of the Pennsyl- 
vania State Archery Association will 
be held at Dormont, Pennsylvania on 
September 26th and 27th. Coming 
as it does approximately two weeks 
before the opening of the Special 
Archery Season for deer in Pennsyl- 
vania this tournament finds the hunt- 
ing fraternity at the peak of their 
form. Competition for top honors is 
keen. At the 1952 shoot only ,five 
points separated the Champion from 
the Runner-Up. The present Field 
Champion is Fred Smith of McKees- 
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port who put together a Field Round 
of 318, a Hunters Round of 372, and 
a Broadhead Round of 385 for a 
total score of 1075. 

No single archer is rated among 
the fifteen highest scores posted in 
both the Field and ‘Target State 
Championships. A number of indi- 
vidual Bowmen did compete in both 
shoots. The arbitrary division of 
archers into Field and Target Archers 
or Groups is gradually going into the 
discard as more archers cross the 
imaginary dividing line to compete 
in the tournaments conducted by 
both groups. In the not too distant 
future we can easily envision a 
championship tournament compris- 
ing selected Field and Target 
Rounds. The winner of such a tour- 
nament will earn the designation of 
Grand Champion. Certainly he will 
be an all-around archer and one thor- 
oughly conversant with all phases of 
the sport. 

Competition is understandably 
keener as the area encompassed by 
the sport increases. Our next tourna- 
ment in order of importance from 
the national viewpoint is the Annual 
Tournament of the Eastern Archery 
Association. This is a closed tourna- 
ment that is limited to those archers 
who are members of the Eastern Ar- 
chery Association. Membership in the 
Eastern is limited to archers who live 
in the following named states: Maine, 
New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachu- 
setts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, Maryland, District of 
Columbia, Virginia, and West Vir- 
ginia. The Tournament is generally 
held at Springfield College at Spring- 
field, Massachusetts during the 
month of June. The program this 
year extended from Tuesday, June 
23rd through Saturday, June 27th 
and was celebrated as the Diamond 
Jubilee. This tournament is of na- 
tional importance and among the 
record holders will be found a num- 
ber of the top names in archery in 
the United States. 


At the end of the tournament trajj 
are the two big time nation wide 
tournaments; The Annual Target 
Championship of the National Arch. 
ery Association of the United States 
and the Annual Field Championship 
of the National Field Archery Asso. 
ciation of the United States. 

The 69th Annual Target Cham. 
pionship Tournament is scheduled 
for August 10th through August 15, 
1953 at the University of Massachu.- 
setts. A free program of the events 
can be had by writing Lawrence E, 
Briggs, Sec., Amherst, Massachusetts, 
Membership in the National Archery 
Association is a requirement for par- 
ticipation in this tournament. 

The companion to the National 
Target Championship is the National 
Field Archery Association Annual 
Tournament scheduled this year 
from July 13th to 16th at Point 
Beach, Wisconsin. Membership in 
the association is necessary to be el- 
igible to compete in this tournament. 
Detailed information on the shoot 
can be obtained by writing John L, 
Yount, Sec., Box 388, Redlands, 
California. 

Archery differs from other sports in 
the abilities of the individual partici- 
pants at the various tournaments, in- 
cluding the Nationals. Whereas in 
golf, baseball, tennis, etc., a national 
championship brings out only top 
flight players, in archery a National 
Tournament is rather like old home 
week where the devotees of a com- 
mon sport meet in annual competi- 
tion, renew old acquaintances, and 
enjoy the fellowship common among 
archers. 

Remember it takes the field to 
make a horse race and in exactly the 
same way it takes a lot of mediocre 
shots to make a tournament a success. 

Take your choice. From local club 
shoots to the Nationals they all serve 
to keep you in practice, provide 
plenty of pleasure in your favorite 
sport, and serve to increase your 


chance of a successful hunt this fall. 
... The End. 
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August, 1953 


Dear Reader: 
Will you do us a favor? 


Will you take just a few minutes to fill out and 
return the questionnaire on the next page? 


For years those of us in the editorial offices 
here in Harrisburg have been literally doing your thinking 
for you. We have been selecting feature articles, picture 
stories, editorials, regular columns--everything that goes 
into GAME NEWS--on the assumption that they have made 
interesting reading for you. The fact that our circula- 
tion is now at an all-time high shows that we have been 
on the right track. 


But that isn't good enough for us and we feel 
certain that it isn't good enough for you. We want to give 
you not just a good outdoor magazine, but the best outdoor 
magazine published anywhere. 


Now we are asking YOU to help us plan a better 
GAME NEWS. Naturally, it’s impossible for you to come into 
Harrisburg for that purpose, as much as we would welcome 
you. Instead, we hope you will take a few minutes to fill 
out the answers to the questions asked on the next page. 
It will take a simple "Yes" or "No" to do it and there's 
room for any additional comment you may care to make. 


Thanks for your help. It will enable us to plan 
a better, more readable, and much more valuable magazine 


in the future! 
Sincerely, 


WILL JOHNS, JR. 
Editor 
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WHAT DO YOU WANT? 


Here is your chance to help improve GAME NEWS! If you will fill in the: 
following questionnaire and mail it to us, it will be of tremendous help in planning 
articles and other features for future issues. You don't have to sign your name of” 
address unless you want to. 


JUST USE A \/ CHECK MARK 








1. Generally, do you find most of the main articles interesting? Yes [] No 0 | 


2. Do you read: Some No 
Field Notes .. 
Conservation News 
Traps to Wraps (trapping column) 
Club Notes 
Arrow Points (archery column) 
Kennel Notes (dog column) 
Gun Rack (gun column) ...... 
Diana Doings [women's column) 
Slants and Angles {letters to the editor) 
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. What cover subjects would you most like to see? Wildlife portraits (] Scenic “f 
views of Pennsylvania [] Game Commission activities (_] Hunting scenes [] | 
. Now, getting personal... 
Do you preserve GAME NEWS for future reference by either filing or | 
binding your copies? Yes [] No [] 
Do you pass GAME NEWS on to others to read? Yes [|] No [] 
How many persons in your family read GAME NEWS? 
How many other outdoor magazines do you regularly receive and 


read? 


. Is there any specific subject on which you'd like us to run an article? 


THANKS FOR YOUR ANSWERS TO THE ABOVE QUESTIONS. NOW JUST © 
REMOVE THIS PAGE AND MAIL IT TO: Pennsylvania Game News, Pennsylvania — 


Game Commission, Harrisburg, Pa. 





